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Through Canada’s Hinterland 


By C. S. MacponaLp 


EAR by year the frontier of 
Canada is moving back. Regions 
that were once only of importance 

to the Indian, the fur trader and the 
trapper, are to-day contributing their 
share in other ways to the 


At The Pas the usual bustle and con- 
fusion, incident to a trip of this kind, 
was experienced; Indians to be hired 
and outfitted, goods to be inspected and 
sorted, canoes to be examined, and the 

whole to be placed on the 





nation’s development. But 
bevond the present frontier 
still lie extensive areas of 
wilderness, where—if we ex- 
cept the aeroplane the 
methods of transport used 
farther south have not yet 
penetrated. Here one must 
adopt practically the same 
methods that have been in 
use by the early vovageurs. 

In the spring of 1924, I 
was instructed by the Topo- 
graphical Survey of the De- 
partment of the Interior, 








weekly steamer which was to 
convey us on the first leg of 
our journey. 

This steamer leaves The 
Pas in the evening. Half 
an hour before her depar- 
ture our party was warned 
bv a long blast on the siren 
of the steamer that our stay 
at The Pas was limited 
‘*“(Good-byes”’ were said and 
soon the ‘Nipawin’? was 
backing her way from the 
wharf into the current of the 
broad Saskatchewan’ and 
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mapping 
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educated there 
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work transportation was to _ he started work 
Canadian National Railways. 


be by canoe In 1914 he wa 
mission as a 


The Pas, Manitoba, was 


surveyor and 


awa in 1887 and 
His experiences ic _ _ Pon 7™. o 
ee Po di tance upstream from lhe 
on what isnow Pas the steamer stopped for 


turning her nose to the 


operations in C. S. MACDONALD setting sun. 


At the Big Eddy, a short 


a few minutes to allow 


given a com- 


Dominion land . ecenger io 
dominion iané some passengers to alight. 


selected as my pe int of or- 1918 he was employed on base Here one of the Indians who 


ganization, and _ here 
selected my canoemen, Cree 


line and exploratory work in the 
I northwest. He spent 1918 over. Was to accompany me to 


seas. From 1919 until 1929 he the north had the oppor- 
worked on explorat 


Indians from nearby re-_ Northern Canada 


ry surveys in 


and is at pre- = of bidding his wife 


sent attached to the Royal Cana 


serves. Some had been with Gian Air Force 


for epecial werk fond” farewell. Walking 


me on prev ious trips into the which takes him from the Inter pT the gang plank, he 


: national boundary to the Arctic 
north country; one of them Ocean 


for seven seasons 

lp to a few years ago, The Pas was 
but a small trading post and mission. 
To-day, with the finding of minerals to 
the north it has become an important 
distributing point. From it the Hudson 
Bay Railway leads to the new seaport at 
Churchill and a branch line leads to 
Flin Flon some 87 miles to the north. 


calmly shook hands with 
his better half and as calmly 
walked back on board, to remain parted 
from his family for the next six months. 
This was his farewell—a farewell that, 
nevertheless, was full of sentiment 
but an Indian never allows such senti- 
ment to come to the surface. 

Before retiring an interesting hour 
was spent meeting old acquaintances and 
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Aerial view of Pelican Narrows, Saskatchewan, 65 miles from Omisk Lake. At 
this point we were 225 miles on our trip of 1,000 miles through the hinterland. 


making new Below decks the 
Indians with their squaws and children 
sprawled amongst the dunnage. The fur- 
trader, the ‘“‘mountie’’, the missionary, 
the prospector with his high-heeled boots 
and heavy bush clothing, were all above 
decks, taking full advantage of the last 
few hours of civilized travel. Many of 
them would be out of touch with such 
civilization for months or even years to 
come 

Early the next morning the steamer 
stopped to refuel. This was effected by 
the simple process of a human chain 
which passed cordwood along from a 
pile on shore until a sufficient supply was 
placed on board to last until the next 
pile of cordwood would be reached. 

Toward noon we pulled in to Pem- 
mican Portage. Here, under certain con- 


ones. 


ditions of low water, it is necessary to 
disembark for Cumberland House. 
However, we were lucky and after 
ascending the Bigstone River and rapids 
reached Cumberland House in the early 
afternoon. 

Cumberland House was established 
for the Hudson's Bay Company by 
Samuel Hearne in 1774, since which time 
it has been very prominent in the annals 
of the fur-trade, and has furnished the 
locale for many wild tales relating there- 
to. To-day, the fur-bearing animals are 
not so plentiful as formerly and Cumber- 
land House has lost much of its import- 
ance as a fur-trading centre. 

Taking advantage of the steamer’s 
stay of an hour at this point we visited 
the old post, and called in at some of the 
Indians’ homes. We were offered the 
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I'wo old-timers and a winter’s catch of white 





These 


fox, beaver and Arctic hares. 


two old Indians were very much surprised at receiving a copy of this photograph 
a few hours after it was taken. 


usual fancy work, and the newcomers to 
the district received their first ideas of 
what a northern post is like. 

Leaving Cumberland House the 
steamer plied her way through Cumber- 
land Lake, Whitey Narrows and Namew 
(Sturgeon) Lake to her destination at 
Sturgeon Landing, where we arrived at 
five o'clock that afternoon. 

At this, our jumping-off place from 
steamer travel, I had the pleasure of 
meeting a real old-timer. ‘‘Caribou”’ 
Smith is a man who has travelled ex- 
tensively, who has been in every state of 
the Union and throughout all parts of 
Canada, having been employed for 25 
years as a rough-rider for Buffalo Bill's 
Wild West Show in the heyday of its 
existence, but who now is making his 
living in the isolation of this northern 
spot. With his Indian wife he lives at 
this place, and finds employment freight- 
ing with horses and dogs, and occasion- 
ally acting as guide. 


At Sturgeon Landing we said ‘‘good- 
bye”’ to every means of travel except the 
canoe and portage, and commenced the 
ascent of the Sturgeon-Weir River. 

At once we were in the worst stretch 
of our journey. Our troubles started 
literally before we were out of sight of 
the steamer at the wharf and continued 
for the next 28 miles. Innumerable 
shallow rapids necessitated poling and 
in many places wading through the icy 
water. Added to this the boulders were 
a constant menace to canoes and men, 
so that before long, arms felt as if they 
had been stretched beyond the limit, 
legs were chilled to the marrow, shins 
were bruised, to say nothing of the so- 
called minor inconveniences from the 
few thousand mosquitoes and flies which 
seemed to select that particular time to 
inflict their unwelcome attentions. A 
day and a half of this back-breaking 
work—and it is back-breaking work, 
especially when one’s muscles are soft as 
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The autho receiving wireless time 


signals at Brochet. Signals were 
received he re reg tlai ‘yf from Annap- 


olis Naval College and on one occa- 


sion from Nowe nv, Gre } many. The Se 

fime 8s gnals were required in the 

determination of latitude and longi- 
tude. 


thev are bound to be on leaving civiliza 
tion—and we reached Amisk Lake 
Here we could breathe a sigh of reliet 
knowing that the most disheartening 
part of the journey was ever. Although 
there was much hard work and many 
portages ahead, there would not again be 
the misery to contend with such as this 
particular stretch affords. 

\misk (Beaver) Lake is quite a large 
bodv of water, not much broken by 
islands near the south side, along which 
we travel for 12 miles. The shore line, 
with its numerous low cliffs of limestone 


is very picturesque. On the west side 


the river is again entered and very soon 
we see our first purely Indian village 
and a short distance above it the grave- 
vard 


Four miles above Amisk Lake on the 
Sturgeon-Weir River, we were = intro- 
duced to our first portage, which is a 
good one on the left bank (our right side 
going up) and only 264 yards in length. 
Our tump lines or pack straps were 
brought into plav and we were able to 
ascertain just how much damage had 
been caused to our backs in ascending 
the river to Amisk Lake. 

Man packing is strenuous to say the 
least, but half the battle is placing your 
load correctly. Usually one’s load is 
made up of two or more pieces. The 
main one, to which your tump strap is 
tied, lies lowest on your back, leaving a 
space between it and your head. In 
this space. one or more additional pieces 
must be placed in order to preserve your 
balance and keep your head in position. 
\fter the ‘‘green”’ members of the party 
have been shown how to load up and 
have made a few trips over the portage 
they soon fall into line, provided they 
have lots of “sand” (and if they haven't 
they should have staved at home). 
I have seen Cree Indians carry loads of 

















This Indian woman shows how they 
carry their hbahies in the north coun- 
try. <A little papoose in a@ moss bag 
likes this can be placed anywhe re 
without while the mother 


works. 


worry 
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The Pas, which was, but a few years ago, a trading pust and mission, has to-day, 
with the building of the Hudson's Bay Railway from this point to Churchill, 
become an important distribution centre. 


from 300 to 400 pounds in this manner. Pelican Narrows, 65 miles from Amisk 

For the average white man, however, Lake. This is the next settlement on 

from 100 to 150 pounds is a good load, our trip and possibly the largest settle- 

especially on a long portage or when’ ment this side of Lake Athabasca. 

the portage is a swampy one. Mending our canoes kept us at Pelican 
Six short portages and one long shallow Narrows for a day and our stay was a 

rapid to be poled up brought us to. pleasant one. At no post in_ this 

















Indian women at Southend, a small trading post at the head of Reindeer River. 
The inhabitants here are naturally shy and it takes some tobacco to make women 
as well as men feel at ease. 
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The cove ring for these tepees was originally the hides of moose, deer, buffalo, 
musk-ox, etc. To-day, the place of these hides has been taken by canvas, but as 


— 





the photograph indicates, almost anything that will shed water is used. 


territory is a more hearty welcome 


extended to the traveller. 


Medicine Rapids is the first obstacle 


on the 36-mile route—a comparatively 


easy one—from Pelican Narrows to Frog 
Portage. Up these rapids the canoe 


may be tracked with a line, after which 
there are three very short portages 








On Wood Lake 16 canoes of Indians 
us on their return to Pelican 


passed 


Narrows from 


the Reindeer Lake country. 
Frog Portage to-day is only a portage 
Originally it was the site of a well-known 


trading 
Joseph 


post, established in 1774 
Frobisher under the name 








Aerial view of Flin Flon mine, 87 miles north of The Pas. The opening up of this 
important mining centre and the building of a branch line has done much to add 
to the growth of The Pas. 


their winter hunting 
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Portage du Fort de Trait. Through here 
the famous fur brigades from Athabasca 
and Mackenzie River countries passed 
on their wav to Montreal or Hudson Bay 
with their rich cargoes of furs. No sign 
of the old post remains. 

This point mav be reached by two 
other attractive canoe routes from the 
railway. First, you may disembark at 
Big River and descend the Beaver and 
the Churchill. Second, vou may travel 
from Prince Albert to Montreal Lake by 
motor and thence descend the Montreal 
and the Churchill 


exciting canoe rides. Some of the rapids 
and portages have Indian legends and 
superstitions attached to them. For 
example, on a previous occasion, when 
ascending Silent Rapids, or Muchi 
Manitou Rapids as the Indian speaks of 
it, my Indian boy commented favourably 
upon the fact that I had made no more 
noise than necessary whilst ascending. 
In explanation, he said that if any one 
made undue noise passing through this 
rapid the devil would cause a mighty 
whirlpool which would most certainly be 
fatal to the canoe and its occupants. At 
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Old trading posts, Indian camps and the 


wonderful scenery along the Big River 


make this route a very interesting one to travel. 


Perhaps a short outline of these two 
routes would not be amiss here. 

Considering the route from Big River. 
This passes by the settlement of Ile a la 
Cross, so named on account of the fact 
that an island near the settlement was 
utilized by the Indians to play the game 
of lacrosse. 

The route is very interesting with its 
old trading posts and Indian camps, its 
wonderful scenery, and its opportunities 
for enjoying the best of fishing. Many 
large rapids are to be run down the 
Churchill and one may have his fill of 





the time I said nothing but while in the 
mist of this rapid the next day with the 
same Indian boy his warning recurred to 
me and in order to test his belief, | made 
all the noise in my power, supplementing 
it by firing a rifle. I found my Indian 
companion had been in dead earnest, for 
he was quite ill and nervous from fright 
for several hours afterwards, in spite of 
the fact that neither the devil nor his big 
whirlpool put in an appearance. 
Between Ile a la Crosse and Frog 
Portage on the Churchill River one of 
the interesting places is Pin Portage. 
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At this point the famous explorer Sir 
John Franklin delayed his trip in 1820 
long enough to take an observation for 
magnetic declination; in 1926 the point 
at which Sir John Franklin observed 
(within a few feet) was located by the 
Topographical Survey, Department of 
the Interior, Canada, and an observation 
again taken 

Passing through several lakes and 
rapids and making numerous portages 
most of which are good) the next trading 
post is Stanley Mission. Here the 
second alternative route mentioned —the 
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of river and lake with a few short 
portages lie between Nistowiak Falls 


and krog Portage. 

Resuming our description of our main 
journey, the route followed by that 
famous explorer, David Thompson, we 
delayed for a minute or two at the home 
of Charles Planinshak, almost directly 
across the river from Frog Portage. 
This pioneer by dint of very hard work 
has carved a small farm out of the wilder- 
ness, raising good crops of vegetables and 
cereals and has even constructed the 
first and only grist mill on the Churchill 
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leaving Hudson's Bay Company store house at 


loaded 


Brochet to be into 


canoes for shipment to Fort Hall. about 160 miles farther north. 


one from Prince Albert-——joins the 
Churchill, either by the “four portage 
route’ from Lac La Ronge which enters 
the Churchill a few miles above Stanley 
or the Montreal River route a few miles 
below Stanley 

Where the Montreal River tumbles 
into the Churchill there is one of the 
most beautiful falls of this part of the 
country, called Nistowiak Falls. 

These are really three falls like 
gigantic steps of stairs and from its form 
its name is derived, the name in Cree 
meaning ‘“‘three falls’. Onlv 38 miles 


River. For this he used two flat stones 
lying one upon the other, with a handle 
on the top stone for turning. Placing 
the grain between the stones he has 
ground out many bags of rough flour 
for which there is considerable demand 
amongst the Indians. 

Twenty miles below Frog Portage we 
left the Churchill and turned northward 
up the Reindeer River. 

After travelling 70 miles up this very 
beautiful river of clear cold water with 
enough rapids and portages to break the 


monotony of the trip, we reached 
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Trout “up f ‘oa pounds are caught 
quite easily with an ordinary troll in 
Reindeer and Wallaston Lakes. 


Southend, a small trading outpost at 
the head of Reindeer River While here 
11 canoes of Indians passed us on their 


way south with their furs 














Pin Portage, showing monument 
erected by the Topographical Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior in 
1926 to mark the spot occupied by 
Sir John Franklin as an observation 
point for magnetic declination 106 
years earlie r. 


When these natives are travelling, an 
Indian canoe is a self-contained unit. 
With the Indian in the stern, his squaw 
or grown-up son or daughter in the bow, 
and all their earthly belongings piled 
between, including and children, 
thev are ready to travel almost anvwhere 
that the water routes can take them 


dogs 

















This German trader and his Cree wife are on the verandah of their residence, 
Wapus River. 
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This Indian packer has carried over 
300 pounds in one load across Frog 
Portage. Through here the famous 
fur brigades from Athabaska and 
MacKenzie River portaged their rich 
cargoes of furs on their way to 


Montreal or Hudson Bay. 


The Indian in his contact with the 
white man, exhibits considerable shvness 
at first But after some has 
been passed around —both to the women 
and the men—and the traveller shows a 
friendly interest in them, this shyness 
wears off. 

From 
Reindee 


taining 


tobacco 


Southend the first view of 
Lake is obtained, a lake con 
thousands of rocky islands of 














The geographical position of these 

erected by the Topo- 

graphical Survey of Canada, is re- 

corded in Ottawa and they are in- 

valuable to the traveller in locating 
his position. 


monuments, 


every size, rising out of a clear Mediter- 
ranean-blue water which abounds with 
some of the finest table fish in the world. 

















Settlement at Pelican Narrows, looking west from the hill on which the Royal 


Canadian Mounted Police barracks is located. 


At no point on the trip was a more 


hearty welcome extended to us than at Pelican Narrows, Saskatchewan. 
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Elizabeth Falls. one of the 28 rapids or falls on Fond du Lae River, many f 
hich must be portaged sometimes for a mile and a half or two miles. 

lrout up to 45 pe unds in weight mav be From Reindee: Lake there are two 
caught with a troll and the flesh of these main routes to Wollaston Lake, which 
fish is so delicious that three meals of ita les some 25 miles to the north-west 
day is not too much Fresh herring On various occasions I have travelled 
re also caught at various seasons of the over both of these. One of them, the 
veal Swan River route was used by David 

Forty-two miles from Southend there Thompson on his trip in 1796 to Lake 
is a small trading post at Wapus  Athabaska and is much the shorter of the 
Rabbit) River, the onlv settlement on two. The mouth of Swan River, scme 
the east side of the lake times given as Canoe River, is about 




















Cree family group, Foster River. Unlike the Chipewyans farther north, these 
Indians had no objection to having their photographs taken. 
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Here we have Cree women and children of various ages from the “Moss Bag” 
to the “Old Granny.” 


half-way up on the west side of Reindeer of connecting waters. On this route, 
Lake. The journey across, travelling which will be more particularly des- 
ight, takes at least three days, the cribed here, one passes the settlement of 
distance being about 45 miles and con-  Brochet on the north-east corner of the 
taining 17 portages. Some of these lake, and 138 miles from Southend 

portages are a mile long and verv soft Four to five davs are usually spent in 
so that the trip is not an easy one. navigating the 138 miles, although in 

The other route is a circuitous one heavy winds the journey takes longer. 

leading from the north end of Reindeer \ visit to Brochet is sure to be 


Lake through Cochrane River and series interesting, particularly if, as happened 























Northern Plains Chipewyans, his mother-in-law and his wife at Brochet. 
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The trading post of Revillon Freres at Brochet is the building to the left. The 
residence is behind the pile of firewood to the right. 











The first aeroplane to reach Brochet. To the natives at this northern settlement 
the strangest thing about the aeroplane was that although it had wings it did not 
use them in the same way asa bird. 




















Meeting of Chipewyan Indians and survey party, Cochrane River. Two parties 
meeting is always the occasion for a short pow-wow and a smoke. 
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This large aeroplane smoke signal was prepared to be lighted on the first sound 

of an approaching aeroplane. Unfortunately, an Indian engaged for the task of 

setting a match to the signal, was in church at the time the plane arrived and did 
not feel justified in leaving service to warn a plane. 











The S.S. “Nepawin,” employed on the route to Sturgeon Landing, is shown in the 
centre of the above picture of the waterfront at The Pas, Manitoba. The Pas is 
located at the confluence of the Pasquia and the Saskatchewan rivers. 
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A typical group of Chipewyans, who have come down from the north to Brochet 
to receive the annual payment of treaty money. 


to me on the occasion of the trip | am 
describing, one reaches there at ‘Treaty 
time’, that is the time of the annual 
distribution of goods and money to an 
Indian band as stipulated in one of the 
numerous treaties between the different 
Indian tribes and the Government of 
Canada. Two bands of Chipewyan 
Indians come to Brochet for Treaty; 


the Northern Plains band from the 
north and the Hatchet Lake band from 
the west. 

A few days before the arrival of the 
Indian agent to pay the Indians thei 
Annual Treaty money the canoes start 
coming in and tepees and tents spring 
up in every direction The traders’ 
stores become very busv and manvy tales 














A view of Charles Planinshak’s garden, where we received the first 
after leaving Sturgeon Landing. 
our die & 


vegetables 


Needless to say they were a welcome change in 
Not only does he grow cereals, but he has also constructed the first grist 


mill on the Churchill River. 
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of happenings since last Treaty time are 
told. For two or three days the Treaty 
party composed of the Indian agent, a 
physician, usually a constable of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and 
half a dozen Indian canoemen, are busv; 
the agent paving the Indians, the doctor 
visiting the sick and the constable 
quietly carrying on his investigations. 
Very soon crisp new one dollar bills 
the treaty money is always paid in new 
one dollar bills) are finding their way 
into the tills of the traders. The Indian 
will spend his last dollar on a bright 
neckerchief or tobacco or cigarettes or a 


and speaks several languages including 
the difficult Chipewyan Indian tongue 

After a rest of a few days at Brochet 
we were anxious to see something new 
and were glad to again continue our 
journey. A few miles east we proceeded 
to ascend the Cochrane River en route to 
Wollaston Lake. 

By this route, the journey to Wollaston 
Lake is 213 miles, with 23 interruptions 
in the wav of rapids and falls. The 
portages on Cochrane River are well- 
travelled and generally good with the 
exception of the last one, a portage of a 


mile and a half at Bigstone Rapids 




















Hudson's Bay Company’s auxiliary cruiser “Lac du Brochet” at Brochet. This 


] PF ¢ Ti schoone } 


mwas brought ove rland Seve ral hundred miles from Prinec 


Albert 


to Re inde €) Lake ° 


fancy hat and forget ali about the fact 
that his wife has no tea or flour. They 
will remain around the post until thei 
Treaty money is all spent and then en- 
deavour to get ‘‘debt’’ 
extent of a winter's outfit 
trader to be paid (perhaps) next season 

At Brochet there are three trading 
posts, a mission, and some 15 Indian 
cabins Reverend Father Egenolf, 
O.M.1.. who is in charge of the Mission 
at Brochet and who has spent the last 
25 vears doing missionary work amongst 
the Indians, has a most interesting 
personality 

He has travelled the section north-east 
and west of Brochet very extensively, 


(credit) to the 
from the 


his is not cut out due to the fact that 
the Indians instead of following the river, 
leave it and cut across through a string of 
lakes to a bay of Wollaston Lake. There 
are also two other places where the river 
mav be left and ‘‘cut-offs’’ used. This 
shortens the journey somewhat but 
frequently means longer portages 

Wollaston Lake was formerly known 
by the Indians as Manitou (Spirit) Lake 
It has many of the characteristics of 
Reindeer Lake but is smaller and is not so 
filled with islands. The fishing is as 
good as in Reindeer Lake, the shores are 
rocky and very irregular, the water is as 
pure and clear, and a trip along the shore 
is equally delightful 
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Rapids below Black Lake on the Fond du Lac River. Here we were very near 
the end of the journey over a trail blazed by David Thompson. 


The forest cover of this region has 
become much heavier during the past 
century. David Thompson, on his trip, 
relates that on landing on what appeared 
to be a well-wooded island with matured 
trees, he was surprised to find that the 
tallest tree came up to his chin. To-day 
the country is fairly well wooded with 
spruce, jackpine and birch up to five 
inches in diameter and reaching to a 
height of 30 feet Down the Fond du 
Lac River a section, described a hundred 
ago as barren and desolate, is to- 
dav covered with a good growth of jack- 
pine up to three inches in diameter. 

Wollaston Lake is unique in that it ts 
drained by two large rivers, almost equal 
in size, one flowing to Hudson Bav and 
the other to the Arcti The former, the 
Cochrane, drains to the north, east and 
south into Reindeer Lake and eventually 
into the Churchill; the other river, the 
Fond du Lac, drains out of the north- 
west corner westward into Lake Atha- 
basca and thence into the Mackenzie 
River svstem. In other words, the 
height of land between the Hudson Bay 
and Arctic Ocean drainage 
Wollaston Lake 

Fond du Lac River takes us along the 
last leg of our journey. It leaves 
Wollaston Lake about 20 miles south- 


vears 


crosses 


west of the point at which the Cochrane 
leaves. 

On Fond du Lac River there are 28 
rapids or falls, many of which must be 
portaged. Two of the portages near the 
Lake Athabasca end are very long, one of 
three and a half miles and one of nearly 
two miles. The last obstruction on the 
river is Stony Rapids. Here there is a 
small settlement and trading centre. 

Once the traveller leaves Stony Rapids 
he may dispense with the tump line and 
the track line. Six miles below Stony 
Rapids, the Fond du Lac River flows 
into Lake Athabasca. Thence it is a mere 
matter of a long paddle—with the possi- 
bility, unfortunately, of interruption by 
heavy winds—before Chipewyan near 
the west end of the lake is reached. At 
this point the traveller spends a day or 
two waiting for the arrival of the steamer 
that is to take him up the Athabaska 
River to the railway at Waterways, 
where he again avails himself of sleeping 
and dining cars. 

Thus was completed a canoe journey 
of over 1000 miles in much the same 
manner as the early explorers travelled 
years ago, and over part of the identical 
route used by David Thompson, one of 
the greatest of Canadian explorers and 
geographers. 
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Canada Steamship Lines Ltd. photograph 


A winter scene at 
Murray Bay In the 


St. Lawrence River. 
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The Welland Canal 


By GEorGE 


HE first Welland Canal of 100 
vears avo did not extend across 
the entire Niagara Peninsula. It 


vas designed to convey small craft from 


Lake Ontario to Port Robinson, about 
if wav. and thence, by way of the 
Velland and Niagara rivers, to Lake 
rie. The project was promoted by 


iblic-spirited citizens whose vision and 
‘ terprise are worthy ol 
nsideration, as, a century 
ter, the PIvaNntic SUCCEeSSOT 
t! Welland Canal 
about to be placed in 
Upper Canada’s 


ie first 


peration 
eal handicap 1 the earlier 
decades of the 19th century, 
was lack of convenient 
( anadian 
rts. It was, of course, be 
re the advent of the rail 


ccess to 


ocean 





W. YATEs 


it is stated that a hundred vears ago it 
cost $16 to transport a ton of freight 
from Montreal to Prescott, and an ad 
ditional S8& from Prescott to Niagara 
and at Niagara there was an ever present 
barrier to marine communication with 
the upper lakes. These were some of the 
considerations which led to the cor 
struction of the first Welland 
and to the subsequent im 
provement of the St. Law 


Canal 


rence 

The opening of the first 
Welland Canal was celebrat 
ed on November 30th, 1829, 
by the passage, upbound, of 
two vessels, the ‘‘Ann and 
Jane’ and the "‘R.H 
Boughton’, one British and 
the other American, 
tons burthen, and the other 


one 8&5 





wav. The waterwavs were 
upreme. The Erie Canal 
id been completed in 1825 Assistant D 
nd had already commenced Railw 
draw the growing traft L 
f the uppel lakes i the ahs 
voort of New York by way Ont 
f the Hudson River, thus 
etting In motion, and very ne 
irgely fixing, current of bran 
rade of which United States From 1917 
iulwavs were destined later ay od nag 
» reap enduring advantage Union G 
In Canada, advocates of Mir 
he improvement of the ae i 
more direct St. Lawrence _ pesition 


id been given a setback by 
he selection of the circuitous Rideau 
oute by the Imperial authorities for 
nilitarv and strategi Exces 
sive freight charges were adding greatly 
to the cost of living, and were retarding 
the opening up and settlement of the 
country, and particularly the 
western sections of the Province. Now 
adays, when a ton of grain may be 
carried all the way from Fort William 
to Montreal for $3, one can understand 
the position of the early settlers when 


reasons 


more 





smaller. The inauguration 


of the project was a gala 

— event in local history and, 
is, we appropriately enough, the 
ceremony took place on the 

J fifth anniversary of the 
ws See es 9 breaking of ground. It 
Hon. Frank was one of the few bright 
= spots in the history of the 


undertaking, so far as the 


private promoters were con 

Sir Rol . ° 
Bee cerned \s to the project 
* itself, the swift current of the 
1 to the Niagara River soon forced 


the abandonment of the or 
iginal scheme and the canal! 
was afterwards extended 
across country to Gravelly Bay, after 
wards Port Colborne, on Lake Erie, and 
completed in May, 1833. 

The promoters of the enterprise exper 
ienced financial difficulties and, as has 
since happened in other lines of transport 
ation, the Government became interested 
in the venture through loans and ad 
vances secured by stock holdings and, in 
1839, an Act authorized the purchase of 
all stock held by private individuals. This 
was accomplished after the union of 
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Completed lower 82 ft. service gates, lock 1, March 30th, 1930. 
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Upper and Lower Canada in 1841, and 
the Government thus came into posses- 
744-foot navigation between 
locks eight 


sion of a 
the two lakes provided by 
feet in depth 

It was then decided to replace the 
wooden locks of the original structure 
with locks of cut-stone of the same 
dimensions as those of the Cornwall 
canal then under construction and, by 
1848, this had been accomplished. The 
locks were reduced from 40 
the dimensions had ex- 
110 to 150 feet in length, 


number of 
to 27, while 
panded from 





S.S. “Knowlton” upper pool le 
and from 22 to 26% feet in width, with 
eight-foot locks giving place to nine feet 
three inches and later to 10 feet, by the 
addition of copings and the raising of the 
banks. This work was completed in 1867. 

In 1871, on the recommendation of the 
Canal Commission, a uniform scale of 
navigation was adopted for the St. 
Lawrence and Welland canals, with locks 
270 feet long, 45 feet wide and 12 feet 
deep. It was considered advisable to 
improve the location from Allanburg to 
Port Dalhousie at this time, and a new 
route was, therefore, selected to the east 
of the original line, making it possible to 


vel, lock No. Fa 


avoid the circuitous course of the first 
canal through the ravine around St 
Catharines. Contracts were let in 1875 


and the canal opened to 12-toot navigat- 
ion in 1882. At the same time, the work 
of deepening to 14 feet was in progress 
This was accomplished by raising the 
banks and the lock walls and the canal 
became available for 14-foot navigation 
from the commencement of the season 
of 1887 

The development of the larger tvpe 
of vessels, attracted by the expanding 
ore and grain trade of the upper lakes, 





looking north. 


very shortly rendered obsolete even the 
new and enlarged canal, really the third 
navigation work constructed across the 
Niagara Peninsula. To meet the situa- 
tion presented by this upper lakes ex- 
pansion, and with a view also to the 
ultimate development of the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence route to the sea, surveys 
were commenced, in 1908, for the ship 
canal. The surveys were completed in 
1912 and the work placed under contract 
from the Lake Ontario end, without any 
ceremony whatever, in September, 1913. 

At that time, it was expected that the 
work would be completed in about five 























ears, at an estimated cost of $50,000,- 
00. That it has taken 17 years to com- 
ete at a $120,000,000 is no 
eflection upon those who planned the 
vork. The outbreak of war in August, 
1914, found the job half under contract, 
ind under war conditions all pre-war 
estimates were speedily rendered mean- 
ngless. Following the outbreak of hos- 
tilities no additional contracts were 
entered into. but as long as money and 
ibour conditions permitted, work was 
rosecuted upon the sections which had 
een placed under contract. By Jan- 
uaryv, 1917, however, the war had made 


cost of 


WELLAND 


CANAI 2 


ditions prevailing in the reconstruction 
period following the war, it was quite 
impossible to estimate the cost of com- 
pleting the works. Accordingly, cost- 
plus agreements were made with former 
contractors to resume work. These 
agreements were extended from year to 
vear, until, in February, 1921, a decision 
was reached to return as soon as possible 
to the contract basis, conditions at that 
time being sufficiently stable to make it 
possible for contractors to make intelli- 
gent estimates of costs extending over 
vears. The work already in 
therefore, again let to con- 


several 
hand was, 




















Along the 


it impossible to continue, and work was 
suspended and, later, by agreement, the 
contracts were cancelled, the Govern- 
ment, for the most part, taking over the 
contractors’ plants. 

After the Armistice, the Government 
adopted the policy of proceeding with 
necessary public works in order to meet 
unemployment conditions created by the 
closing down of war industries, and the 
return of soldiers from overseas, and it 
was decided, in December, 1918, to re- 
sume construction work on those sections 
of the canal which had formerly been 
under contract. Under changing con- 


Welland Canal, air photograph from R-100. 


tract, but at post-war prices, and, as 
rapidly as possible, the remainder of the 
project was also placed under construc- 
tion. This explanation of the delay and 
greatly enhanced cost of the work ts 
given in some detail because of the 
tendency to cite the construction of the 
Welland Ship Canal as an instance of 
the unreliability of engineering estimates 
as applied to other proposals of a some- 
what similar nature, now in the public 
eve. 

The total lift of the Welland Ship 
Canal is 326% feet, which represents the 
difference in elevation between the or- 
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Locks on the Welland Canal photographed from R-100. 




















Deep cut on first and second canals at Thorold—looking south, Canadian 
National Electric swing bridge at north end of cut. 
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Section of the Welland Canal seen from the R-100. 
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Flight locks looking from north end west chamber, lock 4. 
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Lock and Port 


dinary levels of Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie. The total length of the Ship Canal 
wil! be 25 miles, or 27.7 miles between 
the outermost ends of Port Weller and 
Port Colborne harbours, and, for all 
practical purposes of navigation, the 
canal presents a straight line throughout 
There are 26 locks on the present Wel- 
land Canal. This number will be reduced 
to seven on the new canal, or eight if 
the guard-lock is taken into account. 
Of those eight locks, the three ascending 
the escarpment are twin locks in flight, 
by means of which vessels may be passed 
up at the same time as other vessels are 
being passed down. These double locks 


are similar to the Gatun locks of the 
Panama Canal which, though of some- 





Welle r, Ont. 


what larger dimensions, have an aggre- 
gate lift of only 85 feet. As the lift of 
the Welland Ship Canal locks is 461% 
feet, the three combined escarpment 
lifts total 139% feet. The usable length 
of the locks is 820 feet, and the usable 
width 80 feet, with 30 feet of water on 
the sills. The width of the canal prism, 
at bottom, is 200 feet and, at the water 
line, 310 feet. While a portion of the 
canal has been excavated to 27 feet, the 
minimum navigable depth is 25 feet 
The provision of 30-foot depths on the 
sills will make it possible at any future 
time to secure 30-foot navigation 
throughout by dredging the _ reaches. 


The lock walls are 82 feet above the 


top of the gate sills and, including the 
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Locks 15 and 
necessary foundation work required be- 
low this level, two of the locks have 
walls 100 feet high. The valves and 


culverts in the walls are of large dimen- 
sions and will permit a lock to be filled 
than eight minutes. The time 
required to pass a vessel through one 
of the Ship Canal locks will be about 
20 minutes, and the estimated time to 
pass a loaded freight vessel through the 
entire canal is eight hours, as against 
from 15 to 18 hours on the present canal 
When traffic is heavy, or becomes con- 
reason, several vessels of 


in less 


gested for anv 


6 


looking north. 


present canal size could be accommo- 
dated at one remarkable 
construction feature has been the siph- 
oning of Chippawa Creek under the 
canal, a work of much difficulty in view 
of the necessity of avoiding interference 
with the operation of the present Welland 
Canal. As the canal traverses a well 
settled and highly industrialized com- 
munity, it has been necessary to provide 
no less than 20 bridges to take care of 
railway and highway traffic. Some of 
the difficulties and dangers of the work 
mav be gathered from the fact that its 


le ckage. A 
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S.S. “Georgian” in lock No. 1. 21st April, 1930. 
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General view from lock No. 7, looking north. 
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Old Welland Canal (second canal)—general view looking south up canal showing 
locks 17 and 18. 




















View, looking west, of ruins of old wooden lock of original canal in the raceway of 
lock 25 of the second canal at Thorold, Ont. 
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Flight lock look ng north from south end No. 5. 


prosecution has taken a toll of no less 
than 111 lives 

In the spring of 1930 the new canal 
was placed in both en- 
trances, and for most of the navigation 
season there was a partial and combined 


operation of the old and the new works. 


( peration al 


Towards the end of the season the entire 
new canal was in use throughout at 
18 feet draught. Date of official opening 
is now set for Julv 1, 1931, and, in antici- 
pation of the advent of the larger upper 
lake vessels, there has been much pre- 
paratory activity at Lake Ontario and 
upper St. Lawrence ports on both sides 
of the boundary. 

In 1928, when there record 
crop and a normal movement of grain, 
traffic on the Welland Canal established 
a new maximum of 7,439,617 tons and, 
on the St. Lawrence canals, 8,411,542 
tons. The corresponding figures for 1929, 
a year of small crop and delayed move- 
4.769.866 and 5,718,651. 


Was a 


were 


ment, 





These figures have to do with all com 
modities. In 1928, the movement ot 
wheat alone through the Welland 
amounted to 3,945,950 tons and, through 


the St. Lawrence canals, 3,836,921 
There are 33'¢ bushels to the ton 
Under 1929 conditions, these figures 


decreased to 1,684,545 and 1,600,582 tons 
respectively. It is curious to recall that, 
in 1830, the export of wheat via the St 
Lawrence amounted to 280,322 bushels 
or 8,409 tons. 

As a commentary on the develop- 
ment in transportation during the in- 
tervening century, it is interesting to 
note that a hundred vears ago the freight 
rate on wheat from Prescott to Montreal 
was 9d. or 18c. per bushel. To-day, the 
average normal rate from Fort William 
to Montreal is about nine cents per 
bushel, of which about three cents rep- 
resents the bulk carrying charges, upper 
lakes to Port Colborne, and six cents 
the handling, by smaller vessel, from Port 
Colborne to Montreal. 
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SS. “Northton”, “Hastings”, 


Notwithstanding the growth in lake 
commerce, there are 141 fewer vessels 
plying the upper lakes to-day, than at 
the opening of the present century. The 
explanation is that the average tonnage 
of upper lake freighters is now three 
times what it was 30 years ago. The 
great tally point on our inland 
waterways is provided by the United 
States and Canadian locks at Sault Ste. 
Marie, which do three times the business 
of either the Panama or Suez canals. 
Records of vessels passing the Sault 
indicate that, in 1904, the first vessels 
of more than 500 feet in length appeared, 
and it was not until 1907 that 600 feet 
was exceeded by these mammoth freight- 
ers. The shrinkage in small vessels and 
the growth of the bigger boats in upper 
lake service since the commencement of 
the century is strikingly shown in the 
following analysis of the dimensions of 
vessels passed through the Sault canals: 


“Charles 


Deak” and “Meaford” in lock No. 8. 


1900 1929 
30 to 99 feet length 
Sto 28 “ beam 44 18 
100 to 199 feet length 
2ito 39 “* beam 316 23 
200 to 299 feet length 
32to 43 beam 285 152 
300 to 399 feet length 
38 to 50 “ beam 134 S4 
400 to 499 feet length 
45 to 53 “% beam 56 147 
500 to 599 feet length 
52to 60 “ beam _ 126 
600 and over length 
58 to 70 feet beam 76 
835 626 


In 1900 there were only five freighters 
plying the upper lakes with maximum 
cargo capacities exceeding 10,000 tons. 
By 1903, 12,000 tons capacity had been 
reached; by 1904, 14,000 tons capacity, 
and in 1913, cargo capacities commenced 
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. “Meaford”, first downbound vessel through lock No. 8, Sept. 16, 1929. 





Bridge No. 4, open for vessel passing. 
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Prism looking north from lock 8. 


to exceed 14,000 tons. During 1929, 61 
cargoes in excess of 14,000 tons were 
passed through the Soo canals. In 1900, 
25,643,073 tons of freight, valued at 
$267,041,959, with freight charges 
amounting to $24,953,314, were carried 
through the canals at Sault Ste. Marie 
in vessels valued at $69,735,159. By 
1929, the total freight carried had in- 
creased to 92,622,017 tons, its valuation 
to $1,000,327,459, the freight charges to 
$80,267,506, while the combined values 
of the United States, Canadian and 
foreign craft engaged in the work had 
mounted to $256,175,631. 

This tremendous development in upper 
lake commerce and the limiting dimen- 
sions of former Welland and St. Law- 
rence canals have placed the waterway 
below Lake Erie at a great disadvantage 
over a long period of years, and all grain 
destined for export via the St. Lawrence 
that has reached the Welland Canal in 
the larger boats has had to be transferred 
to smaller vessels for movement to 





Montreal. It was with a view to at least 
the partial removal of this great handi- 
cap that the Welland Ship Canal was 
conceived. Its complete removal must, 
of course, await the deepwater develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence between Lake 
Ontario and Montreal, which will un- 
doubtedly be the next step in the realiza- 
tion of the lakes to ocean waterway, of 
which the Welland Ship Canal forms an 
essential part, a fact not always remem- 
bered when delays and difficulties inci- 
dent to the St. Lawrence section of the 
project are under discussion. The Wel- 
land Ship Canal really constitutes a 
$120,000,000 contribution to the through 
scheme, and Canada will be entitled to 
consider it as such in the eventual reck- 
oning. In the prosecution of the work, 
knowledge and experience have been 
gained by engineers and contractors 
alike which should be invaluable when 
the time comes, as before long it will 
come, for the prosecution of the larger 
enterprise. 
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Photograph by Theodore Brandts 


The Cave appears like a huge cathedral—a cathedral acted upon for an eternity by wind and wave 
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The Caves of Gasparee 


By Lawrence STuckEY 


EK steamed at an 


those wild sea passes which 
leads into the Gulf of Paria. 
The Dragon’s Mouth is a 
magnificent passage, and 
through it a great tide rushes, 
circling in wild eddies by the 
tide-worn cliffs. Past these 
cliffs Horatio Nelson sailed 
on the “Victory” in search 
of the French Fleet, in the 
mad ocean chase that found 
its glorious excuse at Tra- 
falgar. At the other end of 
the Gulf of Paria, through 
la Boca del Sierpe (The 
Serpent's Mouth), sailed 
Columbus, and from here he 
caught his first and perhaps 
only glimpse of the American 
mainland, which he believed 
merely another small island. 

Over the placid bosom of 
the Gulf of Paria we made 
our way, and anchored fin- 
ally about five miles from 
the shore of Trinidad. We 
were only 10 degrees above 
the equatorial line and the 


sun even at that early hour beat down 
relentlessly; the port-holes of our huge 
liner were reflected somnolently in the 


“Centipede Island,’ near Trinidad, in the Caribbean Sea 
for it is overrun with centipedes of the variety that grows to a length of twelve inches. 


early hour 
through La Boca del Dragon 
(the Dragon's Mouth), one of 





LAWRENCE STUCKEY 


was born in Ridgeway, Con 
necticut, 1894 \fter five 
years as a pharmacist he 
joined the Canadian Field 
Artillery in the early days of 
the war and served overseas, 
returning to Canada as a 
member of the Medical 
Corps. Following his war 
service he attended the 
University of California. He 
has devoted the last six 
years to travel, during which 
time he has visited more than 
30 countries He has done a 
lot of writing on travel and 
other subjects 
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brown waters of the Gulf. We had sailed 
the previous day from Barbados through 
a sea running in all the nuances of blue; 


but now, the water of the 
Gulf was a dull, greenish, 
muddy colour, being sullied 
by the great River Orinoco 
with mud washed by tor- 
rential rains from the slopes 
of the distant Andes. 

To our left, looking north- 
ward, were the sierras of 
Venezuela, massive, dark, 
forbidding; to our right the 
mountains of Trinidad, for 
Trinidad lies close to the 
mainland, being but a de- 
tached fragment of Venez- 
uela. The mountains of 
Trinidad, in contrast with 
those of Venezuela, were 
richly, gloriously green — 
What Lafcadio Hearn aptly 
described as “‘fire green” 
drifts of prodigal growth, 
purple shadow, mauve haze, 
and flares of orange colour. 

At the base of the Trinidad 
mountains, on a vast plain 
five miles away, huddled the 
West Indian city of Port of 


Spain (but now a British port), its squat- 
ting, vellowish buildings already baking 
in the morning sun. 





oe 


heodore Brandts. 
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Photograph by T 


This island ts avoided by the natives, 
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We were anxious to explore one of the 
five islands near the Dragon's Mouth; 
so we chartered a launch and started out 
directly from our vessel. The air was 
humid, for there is no redeeming trade- 
wind on the western side of Trinidad 
and we were relieved when our launch 
started, thereby stirring ever so slight a 
breeze. Our destination was Gasparee 
Island, one of the five islands that dot 
the Dragon’s Mouth. For an hour our 
launch glided along, disturbing now and 
again schools, or should one say flocks, 
of flying fish, which darted through the 


5 


grim wall, and drop into one of the shoots 
to the sea, and swim ashore ?”’ 

The shore of the mainland was not 
over 200 strokes away. As I gazed over 
the water its placid surface was suddenly 
disturbed by the fins of several sharks... . 

Of course, there is considerable con- 
troversy regarding the man-eating pro- 
pensities of sharks; however, none of the 
convicts, all negroes, has ever made an 
attempt to escape by the water route. 
The negro has evidently drawn his own 
conclusions regarding the habits of this 
monster of the deep. 
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The shapes of the stalactites and stalagmites suggest divers objects, these changing into other 
semblances as the single shaft of sunlight shifts and alters the shadows 


air, sailing along gracefully until the 
sun dried out their flying fins, when they 
descended once more into their element. 

The first island we came upon rose 
mesa-like from the plain of brown water. 
It-is the site of a quarry and is sur- 
mounted by grim prison buildings. It is 
not far from the mainland, yet an eternity 
away to its hapless inmates, all life- 
termers. We could see quite distinctly 
the convicts rushing to and fro ‘‘on the 
double’ with wheel-barrow loads of rock 
hewn from the quarry, which they 
dumped into a shoot leading to a crude 
barge at the water's edge. 

“Is it not possible,’’ | wondered, ‘‘for a 
convict to slip from his cell, mount the 





The country hereabouts is _ super- 
stition-breeding; in fact, we find here 
another case of fact being more curious 
than fiction. The jungle and the sea are 
treacherous; the natives mistrust and 
fear both, investing everything with 
superstition. Nothing is incredible to 
ther living as they do on an island that 
has ponds of pitch, brooks of running 
tar, trees that support oysters, fruit 
trees that crabs thrive upon, a fish that 
gives birth to its young alive, another 
that sings, and still another that wears a 
a complete suit of armour. A strange 
land, indeed! 

We were now moving amid the islands, 
through areas filled with and 


saucer 








THE CAVES 
dome-shaped _jelly-fish. There must 
have been a convention of jelly-fish that 
morning, for the waters about us con- 
tained literally thousands upon thou- 
sands of them. 

Shabby pelicans soared above us, now 
and again flopping into the water, but 
their flop was not one in the commonly 
accepted use of the word, for they usually 
came up with their fish. 

On the shore of one island we could 
discern greasy-looking vultures with 
their unfeathered, scrawny, rubbery 
necks. They are the official scavengers 
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The beautiful 


hiue water of the 


large pool comes from the 
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Still another island on our right. In 
the bowels of the solid cliffs dwell the 
guacharos, or devil-birds, the alleged 
nut-eating, bewhiskered birds that suck 
the flesh of goats and become so fat that 
the natives stick wicks into them and 
use them for candles. 

We were drawing close to the Island 
of Gasparee. As we rounded a point we 
came in view of the Point Baleine Hotel. 
which suggested a setting of a Conrad 
novel; I thought of ‘‘Victory,”’ of the 
lonely, morose Hevyst, sipping drinks on 
the wide verandah, of Lena, the girl 
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sea and rises and falls with the tide of 


the Gulf 


and, though they are unsightly, it is 
against the law to kill them, for they 
keep the islands rid of offal. As they sit 
on the edge of the shore, they are 
ghastly creatures, these hyenas of the 
air; but as they wing their way over the 
island with eager watchfulness, thei: 
soaring is attended with a certain beauty. 
We passed another island, called 
Centipede Island, covered with a ten- 
acious growth of sun-browned shrubbery. 
This Island is avoided by the natives, 
for it is overrun with centipedes of the 
variety that grow to a length of 12 
inches To adults the bite of this 
centipede is not always fatal, but it does 
invariably cause a painful swelling. 


violinist, and of the ominous, corpulent 
Schomberg. 

We disembarked at a stone quay and 
proceeded to the hotel where a tropical 
lunch was served us, consisting in part 
of flying fish, and paw-paw sprinkled 
generously with the juice of fresh limes 

Behind the hotel were several ‘Bois 
Immortelle.”” These trees stand out 
wintry and naked for brief periods, 
when suddenly the whole crown of the 
tree becomes a mass of gorgeous blossoms 
of ruddy orange—a blush against the 
green background that on this intensely 
hot day gave the scene a somewhat 
incongruous autumnal tint. On the 
mainland this tree is used for shading 
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Grim pris ; 


Ss an elernity away 


cocoa bushes; hence it is known by the 
natives as ‘“‘Madre de Cocoa’’— Mother 
of Cocoa 

After luncheon we made our way ove 
stubble and flinty ground towards the 
mouth of the Cave. From the sea-level 
to the mouth of the cave, which is in the 
side of a slope of the island there is a 
rise of at least 150 feet; we wound 
upward amongst all sorts of exotic plants, 
and under huge, umbrageous silk-cotton 
trees. 

There is a superstition associated with 
all the flora and fauna of this area. The 
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walls surmount this island which while only a short way removed from the mainland 


, - > |, le > - , » j > 7 - 
w the hapless inmates who are all life-term convicts 


natives call the silk-cotton tree the 
“Devil Tree’, from the fact that by 
rubbing herself on the bark, a witch 


who haunts the Island is able to remove 
her skin at will and roll about the earth 
like a ball of fire. She always leaves her 
skin in the crotch of one of these trees 
and returns at will to pursue the even, 
or perhaps one should say, the uneven 
tenor of her way. 

From an eminence one is able to com- 
mand a fine view of one of the Bocas, 
in the centre of which is a large jagged 
rock which the natives call the “Tooth 





known to the natives as the ‘Devil Tree.’ 
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of the Witch”. It seems that the witch 
already alluded to had but a single tooth. 
One night during her travels, while 
passing from the mainland to Trinidad, 
she grinned so gleefully over some mys- 
terious accomplishment that her tooth 
fell out and dropped into the Boca with 
a tremendous splash (at least so one 
supposes from the size of it). 

The entrance, or mouth of Gasparee 
Caves, is almost hidden by a large tree 
and the parasitical vines that writhe 
about it. A series of rather dubious 
ladders lead downward for 150 feet so 





Natives of the Island « 


that one is constantly descending into 
the Cave without being able to observe 
very much. 

As soon, however, as one steps from 
the darkness around the foot of the 
ladders, and moves towards that part of 
the Cave and pool which is illuminated 
by a shaft of sunlight from an aperture 
150 feet above, one is amazed, for the 
cave appears like a huge cathedral 
a cathedral submerged like that des- 
cribed in the tone-poem of Debussy, a 
cathedral acted upon for an eternity by 
wind and wave. Something of the mood 
and character of the huge cavern is 
caught in the following lines of Thomas 
Doubleday : 
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‘Hardly we breathe, although the air 
be free: 
How massively doth awful nature pile 
The living rock, like some cathedral 
aisle, 
Sacred to silence and the solemn sea. 
How that clear pool lies sleeping 
tranquilly, 
And under its glassed waters seem to 
smile, 
\Vith many hues, a mimic grove the 
while 
Of foliage submarine, shrub, flower, 
and tree. 


by Theodore Brandts. 


Photograph 


. , ” 
! Gasparee and their primitive huts 


Beautiful scene! and fitted to allure 

The printless footsteps of some sea- 
born maid, 

Who here, with her 
disarrayed, 

‘Mid the clear bath, unfearing and 
secure, 

May sport at noontide in the cav- 
erned shade 

Cool as the shadow 
pure.” 

One stalactite seems like a huge candle- 
stick upon which the colours of the rain- 
bow have blended to remain forever 
fixed in beauty. The shapes of the 
stalactites and stalagmites suggest divers 
objects, changing into other semblances 


green tresses 


as the waters 
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ults, that 


The stalactites form like wicles, and are the result of saturated solutions of various lime si 


trickle dou nward 


as the single shaft of sunlight shifts and 
alters the shadows. Thus, amongst 
others, are formations known as “The 
Organ,” ‘‘The Stalactite Curtain,’ ““The 
Pulpit and Dome,” “Liberty Head,” 
and “The Crouching Tiger.’ 


The liana that drops in this cave, des- 
cends from a silk-cotton tree on the 
surface above the cave, the tendrils 
dropping through the large opening by 
which the single shaft of sunlight also 
enters. 





Tius, among others are 


Pulpit and Dome,” * 


Liberty Heal,’ ‘*The Crouching Tiger 
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formations known as ‘“‘The Organ,”’ ‘“‘The Stalactite Curtain,’ ‘‘The 


* and ‘The Bishop's Throne.’ 
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tr n the surface above the cave. 


As 


The ‘Liana Curtain,”’ 
for when the Scotch came 


Attorney,” 
ted as attorneys 


first to Trinidad thev a 
native Spanish planters, finally 


‘fhe liana is a parasite, the seeds of 
which are dropped into the crotches of 
it grows, sending for the 


usurping their power owners—hence 


trees by birds. There 
its shoots downward banyan-like in 
search of water In time it grows so the name 

it chokes to death the tree The stalactites form like icicles, and 
usurping its heritage the result of saturated solutions of 
This plant, curiously various lime salts, that trickle down- 
Scotch ward The various colours, largely 


strong that 
that sustains it, 
of nourishment 
is called bv the natives Che 


are 
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Photograph by Theodore Brandts. 
A series of rather dubious ladders lead downward for 150 feet. 


pastel, are chemical combinationsformed 35 feet in length, grew during that 
by the reaction with the slight trace of | period only an inch and a quarter. 

iron salts in the water. A measurement The beautiful, blue water of the large 
made over a period of five years revealed pool comes from the sea and rises and 
that one of the largest stalactites, falls with the tide of the Gulf. The 


Photograph by Theodore Brandts 
The rock hewn from the quarry is dumped into a shoot leading to the barge at the water's edge. 
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As the afte 


sea-water percolates through the fine 
fissures, and there is no opening that 
connects the pool with the sea except 
these fissures. We could plainly 

the mournful surge of the sea as it 
against the rocky wall that formec u 
side of the cave. 

A rather eerie place! As the afternoon 
waned the shaft of sunlight slowly with- 
drew. Large, groping shadows filled the 
cavern The atmosphere grew dank 
there came the weird cries of vampire 
bats which began to flit from mysterious 


crevices, flapping their wings as they 


ternoon waned the shaft of sunlight slowly withdrew. Large groping shadows filled the cavern. 


darted back and forth across the dark- 
ening pool. 

The vampire bat, which is common 
to this region, is known to descend on 
sleeping persons and animals and drain 
the blood from its unconscious victims, 
in many cases death ensuing. 

On our way back to the hotel we 
passed a primitive hut. It was Sunday 
afternoon. The natives, dressed in 
their best white dresses, squatted before 
their hut, busy with their own thoughts 
as we with memories that will remain 
with us forever of the Caves of Gasparee 





From an eminence one is able to command a fine view of one of the Bocas, in the centre of which 


is a large jagged rock which the natives call the ‘‘Tooth of the Witch 
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Aklavik, North West Territories. 


On the Rat River 


By C. C. 


HE Rat River was never, even in 

anticipation, a pleasure trip, it was 

but a means to an end and we were 
prepared for the worst. The Hudson's 
Bay Company, to whom we remain 
much indebted for their ad- 
vice, courtesy and kindness, 
had engaged our two In- 
dian guides but had warned 
us plainly that the Rat was 
‘“‘a scarcely navigable’ sum- 
mer route, and that the mos- 
quitoes were a curse. Every 
old-timer in the train be- 
tween Quebec and Edmon- 
ton, every old-timer on the 
steamer between Waterways 
and Aklavik had echoed the 








Rocers 
hard tack, pemmican, tinned stuffs, 
flour and salt pork. Our tent, flea-bags 
and personal baggage weighed 175 
pounds. 


And now for an unvarnished account 
of our nine days’ struggle 
with the Rat River: for, in 
all our 600-mile canoe jour- 
ney from Aklavik to Fort 
Yukon, that struggle up 
stream to the source of the 
Rat was the most stren- 
uous, the most hazardous 
and the most memorable 
part. 

We left Aklavik on July 
7th, just as the Eskimos also 
were leaving in their schoon- 








chorus: ‘“‘You will breathe 
mosquitoes.”’ ““You will be c. 
eaten alive.” 
We wondered 
conditions could co-exist but 
we held our peace and gath- 
ered equipment. Veils; spat 
puttees; gauntlet gloves; elastic wrist- 
bands; an 18-foot Peterborough canoe, 
three paddles and a tracking rope; a 
rifle, bedding and a tent; a tin and 
spray of Flit; 295 pounds of food packed 
in bags of four ounce duck; and tarpaul- 
ins. We reckoned three pounds of food 


how these is 
author of 
ettes and 


per head per day for three weeks and 
generous 


allowance, including 


took a 
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who writes of the Rat River 
from first-hand information 
J lady and the 
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ers; they, having camped 
for a week or two on the rive: 
bank at Aklavik and seen a 
little life, were now going 
north for the white whaling 
season. We went south in 
the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany’s gas boat, with two of the com 
pany’s men; our Loochoo Indian guides, 
Lazarus Sittichili and Jimmy Koe, ou 
two selves, the Peterborough canoe and 
our stores were the cargo. We steamed 
70 miles (all distances quoted are 
approximate) up river to the mouth of 
the Rat, following the curves of ‘the Hus 
kie River that circles about the Richard 
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son range of mountains. We turned our 
glasses on to those mountain slopes and 
discovered that the faint blue haze was 
a mass of blossoming lupins. After 
12 hours steaming we came to the 
mouth of the Rat River, sluggish, 
bordered by willows growing on mud 
banks. 

“So this is the ill-famed Rat,’’ we 
said to each other, “it looks peaceful 
enough.”’ 

Then, for 25 miles the current was 
slow and muddy and high banks hid the 
surrounding country. Throughout that 
16-hour journey we watched each bend 
of the river eagerly, seeing in every snag 
a moose or cariboo, in every prostrate 


ashore and steamed away in their gas 
boat. Since we had passed the mouth 
of the Rat we had felt that our puffing 
engine was the first thing that had ever 
broken on the silence of that torpid 
river, but now, left alone with our two 
guides, we could almost hear the silence 
of the Arctic that, once heard, must 
surely haunt a man for ever, a continen- 
tal silence unbroken from our little camp- 
ing ground through leagues of ice and 
forest to the Pole itself. 

We dragged our tent and bedding up 
the muddy right bank to an open space 
of muskeg, hoping to escape the mosqui- 
toes but they came at us in swarms. 
Already we began to seek an open space 
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Forks of Rat River. Centre channel leads to McDougall Pass. 


log a bear, but of living animals we 
saw only two foxes and some musk-rats; 
we saw also tracks of geese and beaver 
in the mud, Lazarus reading them like 
a book. As we neared Destruction City, 
that haunt of unhappy memory, the 
banks fell away; coming out from that 
channel where all our world was only 
spruce trees silhouetted on yellow sky, 
we were suddenly in a great space bor- 
dered by a mountain range, lit by the 
midnight sun. One peak was amethyst 
turning to pink, it was gigantic, clear 
cut, dominating the country, yet so 
ethereal in that sunset-sunrise light that 
we felt it soon must vanish like a cloud. 
\We saw no trace of the Klondikers’ 
camp when the two men had put us 


or a little breeze with the fervour of an 
Arab seeking shade. We crawled under 
our net fully dressed, throwing off hats, 
veils, shoes and puttees, then wriggled 
into our bags and slept on a bed of Le- 
dum, moss and cranberry while heavy 
rain fell. 

We crawled out next day to a world 
black and sonorous with mosquitoes, 
and a breakfast of fried bacon, bannock 
and jam, and black tea. The sky was 
gray without relief, the rain came down 
at intervals. We paddled up stream for 
a hundred yards or so, then, with a 
swifter current, our routine began and we 
walked along the banks while the guides 
waded. Walking meant plunging through 
dripping scrub of alder and willows, 
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elbows raised to protect our veils, or 


picking our way along shores that were 


only mud or stones: wading entailed 
pushing the canoe up stream though 
alternate rapids and shallows, often 


those two were waist deep in the ice- 
cold current. Every now and then they 
would ferry us across to a clearer bank. 
Mosquitoes swarmed; the sky was gray; 
unwashed, unbrushed, soaked to the 
thighs, perspiring beneath our veils, we 
made our way up the Rat at the rate of, 
perhaps, a mile an hour. 

At noon came a little sunshine to dry 
us and a puff of wind to drive away some 
of our enemies; we sat on a stony shore 
while Lazarus plucked and toasted a 


goose he had shot; each guide had 
brought his own rifle. Meanwhile we 
sponged our faces in the river and 


enjoyed the hour. That afternoon we 
made slow progress; we crossed one or 





Sketch map showing country dealt with in the article “On the 
Rat River.” 


two rapids, getting carried down stream 
in the process while Lazarus was adjur- 
ing Jimmy with strange, alarming cries. 
Often they sounded to us like the des 
perate cries of one about to capsize but 
we tried to persuade ourselves that they 
only meant: ‘‘Paddle on the left there, 
paddle like the devil, look out, rock 
ahead, look out, keep her head up, pad- 
dle for vour life.” 

Then came stretches of deep, swift 
water and they took to tracking, Lazarus 
in the canoe keeping close to the bank 
Jimmy pulling on the rope ahead, but 
this was slow work as it often entailed 
clearing a path along the bank for Jimmy 
The water was running high after rain 
and those two had a hard struggle. At 
five o'clock we were held up by very 
swift water and we could do nothing 
but unload the canoe and portage it 
into a spruce wood where we made camp. 
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The next reach was a torrent, the water 
was rising, our camp was but 18 inches 
above water level, and Lazarus, looking 
at the sky, said the river might be days 
in flood. The mosquitoes were as thick 
as ever; we were dirty and sleepy; but 
there was wild country all round us, we 
had seen fresh moose tracks in the mud, 
we were solitary as hawks and therefore 
happy as kings. 

Next day we crawled out at six o'clock 
to look at the twig Lazarus had stuck in 
the mud, but the river was still rising 
and we went back to our mosquito bars 
again The sky was thundery, the 
Indians were sleepy and silent, Lazarus 
would not commit himself; we might 
be held up one day, or three, or four. For 
us it was a day of gloom and foreboding. 
Would our guides go back on their 
bargain? The weather was hostile as 
fate, we had been warned never to give 
orders to an Indian. There was nothing 
we could do and, for the first time, we 
admitted the possibility that the Rat 
might, after all, defeat us. Later we put 
on our defences and walked a mile up 
stream until a hill fell sheer to the river; 
up that hill we went in a hell of mos- 
quitoes to a paradise of flowers. Linnaea 
borealis we found, larkspurs, lupins and 
polemoniums, a pink pedicularis nearly 


two feet high, vaccinium, oxycoccus and 
pinguicula, masses of the waxy white 
pyrola, blue vetch, mauve vetch. white 
valerian; a handsome yellow rumex 
with a succulent stem appreciated by 
the Indians, a vellow senecio and sheets 
of vellow arnica. 

Our luck turned that night. Of one 
thing we shall always be certain; any 
one with less competence and courage 
than Lazarus would have refused to go 
forward that morning, for when he left 
us and, with Jimmy, paddled acrcss the 
swift water to the right bank, they 
narrowly escaped being swept off down- 
stream and capsized. We were complete- 
ly in his hands, for our bargain held us 
to payment at so much per day and if 
he prolonged the journey he and Jimmy 
would profit. In the days that followed 
Lazarus never failed us. Often he would 
say in the evening: ‘““What time ?”” And 
if we answered: ‘‘Eight o'clock’’, all 
of us dead beat and only longing for 
supper and sleep, he would invariably 
answer: ‘‘I guess we go on one hour 
Lazarus was indeed one of nature's 
gentlemen, silent, reliable, a watcher of 
signs, stalwart, with flat cheeks, wiry 
hair and power of endurance; he was a 
master of wood-craft while Jimmy, with 
a veneer of mission civilization, had 














Mouth of the Rat River. 
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Hudson’s Bay Company store and wire less station on right, Aklavik, North West 
] ! . g 
Territories. 


more education but far less aptitude for 
living on the country 

Many a time Lazarus would wade 
ashore to point across a bend of the river 
and remark to us: “I guess you fellers 
make portage now,” portage being his 
one word for short-cut. The rates we 
paid were very high but once we knew 
Lazarus we could not grudge him a cent 
of all those dollars. One evening we lost 

















Our Loochoo Indian guide, Lazarus 
Sittichili, on the Rat River. 








touch with the canoe for an” ur anda 
half. We waited, standing on t keg 
in a swarm of mosquitoes, our eves hxed 
on one bend of the river. After a wi: le, 
in silence, I began to reckon up our 
chances. The Rat, impassable tiver, 
flowed between us and Fort McPherson; 
Old Crow was nearly 200 miles ahead in 
unknown country; Aklavik lay 100 
miles behind us with manv an inter- 














Eskimo at Aklavik. 
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Eskimo woman and child peeling 
young willow shoots on the muddy 
shore of the Mackenzie River, 


Aklavik. 


vening creek and all about us was thick 
bush with neither track nor trail nor 
dwelling. We had a waterproof case of 
matches, a small axe and a large ship's 
biscuit, moreover we had just seen a 
duck’s nest with eggs nearly hatched 
Before I had weighed the counterclaims 
of eggs and ducklings there was a shout 














An Eskimo belle at Aklavik. Note 
schooners in background. Eskimos 
come south to Aklavik to welcome 
the Hudson’s Bay Company steamer, 
after which they sail north in their 
schooners for the white whaling sea- 
son. This picture was taken in the 
month of June. 





and Lazarus appeared on our own bank 
instead of the other, walking alone. 

“The canoe ?”’ was our first question 
And our second: “Jimmy 7” 

They had been held up by swift wate 
and we all had to retrace our steps and 
make camp. 

Qur memory of those days walking 
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iklavik, North West Territories. 
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up the Rat is a memory of constant 
struggle, with four heavy meals a day 
and never enough sleep; of mosquitoes 
always humming and biting through 
holes and seams till our wrists, knees and 
necks were sore; of branches threatening 
our veils and snags tearing at our leg- 
gings; of thunder clouds overhead and 
always anxiety about the state of the 
water that might be too high or too low 
to allow our progress; of showers of 
rain so that we walked through dripping 
bushes, or sunshine and a steamy heat, 
so that the perspiration streamed within 
our veils while we could not wipe our 
faces. We longed for open space but saw 
no exit from the enclosing hills. Some- 
times the river was broken into many 
channels and islands and we would lose 
touch with the canoe for a while, some- 
times we would have to wade in the 
margin of the river to secure a foothold 














Group of Eskimos in front of a on stones, for down many of those hills 
wooden cabin at Aklavik, the most would sweep a stream of mud, opening 
northerly settlement on the Mac- like a fan as it touched the water, mud 
kenzie River, Canada; it is situated of unknown depth. Lazarus and Jimmy 
on the Mackenzie delta within 50 would track or tow or push, using 

miles of the Arctic Ocean. strength and judgment todefeat the river. 




















Mr. Frost, the only white man we found in Old Crow. Drying fish in background. 
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Eskimo and Kayak on 


On the sixth day the river began to 
mock our efforts in a new manner; one 
patch of snow, sighted the day before, 
appeared from every point of the com- 
pass in turn and always just above our 
heads. The Rat was turning and turning 
on itself. But that same day we passed 
a rocky canyon and coming out to more 
open country found the water less swift, 
the river narrower and the boulders not 
so formidable. Lazarus began to look 
about him as if he were expecting familiar 
landmarks, but when we questioned him 
we were surprised to discover that he, 
the best guide in the Fort McPherson 
country, had only once before been up 
the Rat. As for Jimmy he had only set 
out on the expedition because he ad- 
mired Lazarus and he would often mur- 
mur as he slipped and’slithered in his 
moccasins on the boulders, with a smile 
half humorous and half melancholy: 
‘No more Rat for me.”’ We could 
always make Jimmy laugh by suggesting 
that every summer he would be taking 
excursion parties up the Rat. 

We came, on the afternoon of the 
eighth day, to three forks of the river, 
with mountains ahead of us. Fish River, 
flowing in from the range of mountains 
on the left bank is a picturesque moun- 
tain torrent with a fall. After a 200-yard 
portage we rejoined the middle channel 


> River at Aklavik. 
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Lazarus, Jimmy and canoe proceed- 
ing up Rat River. 
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The midnight sun at Aklavik. 


and found the Rat had changed its 
character. There were neither islands 
nor rapids nor broken water now, not a 
boulder in its course, only a peaceful 
brown current that coiled about itself 
some 20 feet below the level of barren 
country. We walked across the muskeg, 
ankle deep in moss that was like a sponge; 
the river was about 30 feet wide and the 
guides could paddle slowly but we made 
cuts country, guessing at the 
course of the hidden river by spruce 


across 


trees that zig-zagged along the bank, 
for the rest of the country was treeless 
At last we were in the open and a break 
in the mountains ahead beckoned us on 
to the divide. We camped on a rainy 
evening, looking toward the pass ahead. 
Had we really defeated the Rat ? 

Next day we took to the canoe and 
paddled through a chain of quiet lakes, 
making those four short portages. Dur 
ing the third portage, the longest one 
while we were dragging the canoe over 
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ON THE RAT RIVER 


half a mile of muskeg, we saw a mountain 

heep hurrying up the mountain on our 
right. The peace of Loon Lake was 
deep as the peace of annihilation, but, 
driven on by mosquitoes and by the 
habit of movement, we did not linger in 
that world of silence and reflections. We 
were now on the divide, teasing the 
canoe along a channel little broader 
than itself, a channel overhung by 
shrubby willows; in the end they were 
so thick and tangled that we had to lift 
the canoe on to the bank and make our 
fourth and last portage alongside this 
thread of water that was seeking outlet 
in the Little Bell River. When we 
reached the Little Bell we stood on its 
high mud bank; not Cortez himself, 
‘silent upon a peak in Darien” could 
now command our envy, for standing 
there we had both Canada and Alaska 
at our feet. 

\e launched the canoe and went 
speeding to the west in that little river 
full of rapids, snags and boulders but 
soon we encountered shallow water and 
had to lighten the load by walking. We 
rejoined the canoe after a miserable 
hour across country over niggerheads; 
only a butterfly could travel over nigger- 
heads with security, for though the hard 
heads of grass grow close they wobble at 
a touch, not one is big enough to support 
your foot and if you fail to balance on 
them you sink knee-deep, or thigh-deep, 
between them with every chance of a 
broken leg. If vou seek for solid bottom 
you must lift your leg two feet or more 
at every step. At nine that evening we 
came to the mouth of the Bell River, 
broad, placid, almost free of mosquitoes. 
There our nine days discomfort ended, 
for we could wash and change our 
clothes. 

The next day we paddled down to La 
Pierre House, marked large on the maps 
we had consulted but in truth there is 
only one deserted cabin where Jackson 
brothers of Fort Yukon keep some stores 
Twice every summer they come up in a 
gas boat to trade with Indians in the 
district, or to bring back any traveller 
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who comes over the divide, walking 90 
miles from Fort McPherson. A mile 
below this solitary cabin, coming round 
a bend of the river, we saw a strange 
form at the water’s edge, hunched and 
rather shapeless, creamy-white under 
the evening sky. 

‘Bear’, whispered Lazarus, hoarse 
with excitement. We paddled on, hardly 
drawing a breath, reaching silently for 
our rifles, awaiting the command of 
Lazarus. The bear, intent on drinking, 
made no movement. How many shots 
we fired in that stillness I do not know, 
but Jimmy it was who killed the bear. 
It staggered into the willows, breathing 
heavily and the Indians went ashore to 
make a certainty, insisting that we stay 
in the canoe. Half an hour later we were 
all seated beside the steaming corpse on 
a ledge of the bank, with fregments of 
bear in the frying-pan. To us the killing 
and eating of the grizzly gave little 
pleasure, the meat was tough as string, 
unpalatable as goat, but Lazarus was 
a man transformed. 

“By God,” he said, stroking himself, 
“I’ve had a sore stomach all day but now 
I've got some fresh meat inside I'm all 
right."" He and Jimmy sat over the fire 
feasting deep into the night. 

Fifteen miles below La Pierre House 
is a reach of swift water near Sinclair's 
rock. Here we four lunched together, 
before we paid off our guides who were 
to walk back to Fort McPherson. Then 
we two paddled round the bend of the 
next river, the first bend in our solitary 
journey of 115 miles to Old Crow, the 
Indian village where we were to procure 
a guide for the next 300 miles down- 
stream to Fort Yukon. 

Before us lay a longer journey but it 
would make a shorter story. There were 
young geese on that quiet reach of the 
river; a northern raven croaked and his 
croaking was swallowed up in the spruce 
trees, passing on and on into the depth 
of the stunted Arctic forest, into the 
unplumbed Arctic silence, echoing on 
and on until it reached the Pole. 
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The River of the Loyalists 


By Marianne Grey Otty 


OME people find pleasure in sitting 
in a rain-soaked shelter in the 
middle of a bunch of wild rice, 

waiting to wing an elusive black duck; 
others enjoy their holiday best dodging 
alder bushes and swatting mosquitoes 
along a trout brook, separated from 
home by several foot-sore and hungry 
miles; and still others will stand for 
hours, with slowly stiffening vertebrae, 
watching for a moose that never comes; 
but after all is said and done, 
the average citizen, given even 
the humblest motor car, an 
adequate lunch, and some- 
where to go, is perfectly sure 
that he has found the ingred- 
ients of a happy day. 

In New Brunswick, what- 
ever direction the motorist 
may take, good roads, pleas- 
ant picnic spots, and beauti- 
ful scenery are a reasonable 
certainty. One of the most 
delightful of all these lovely 
trips is to be found along the 
‘River Road,” in the valley 
of the historic St. John River, 
between Fredericton and 


Saint John. Each year hun- _ spots along 
ef 7 . River, will be 
dreds of automobiles, bearing the ‘author 
Manan—Island Gem of the 
which appear- 


< ontinent, pass over the ed in the July issue last year 


license tags from all over the yananus 
“River Road.” 

Fredericton, capital of the Province of 
New Brunswick, is affectionately known 
to its admirers as the “Celestial City,” a 
title understood by all who have seen 
the sunlight gilding the spires which rise 
above the tree-embowered streets, and 
have watched the river gliding placidly 
by its level banks. 

The city is situated almost directly 
opposite the site of the fort built in 
1692 by Villebon, Governor of Acadia, 
and was itself once the tiny Acadian 
settlement of St. Anne's, frequently 
threatened by Indians, plundering excur- 
sions of English and Dutch adventurers, 
and by English rangers, who finally cap- 
tured the small stronghold for their 
country. English military engineers, 
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who writes of 
Gagetown and other beauty 
the St. John 


of “Grand 


during the latter part of the Eighteenth 
Century, laid out the city in strictly 
symmetrical fashion, on the level land 
along the water front, with hills rising 
around it in the background. It is now 
the very hub of the gor xd roads system ol 
the Province, the centre from which 
highways radiate. 

Across from Fredericton lies the town 
of Devon, extending between the 
Nashwaak and the Nashwaaksis Rivers; 
and about three miles up the 
Nashwaak, is the beautiful 
little town of Marysville, built 
by Alexander Gibson, well- 
known Maritime lumberman 
of bygone days, and named 
in honour of his wife. Lumber 
is still an industry at Marys- 
ville and one of the largest 
cotton mills in the Dominion 
is also located there. 

One needs a day to ramble 
by motor, in leisurely, enjoy- 
able fashion from Fredericton, 
down through the St. John 
River Valley to the sea. 

Fredericton’s magnificent 
her native elms, its spires, its domed 
Legislative halls, and _ its 
comfortable homes with their 
lawns and gardens, are left 
behind as the “River Road”’ 
starts down through Sala- 
manca and the lumber yards at 
Morrison’s Mills, where the visitor is 
reminded of one of the Province’s indus- 
tries, and is assailed with regret that 
some time was not taken from reviewing 
Fredericton’s historic past, to view her 
present industries, which include a canoe 
factory which takes orders from distant 
Hudson's Bay posts, and footwear plants 
whose products tramp forest trails, and 
golf courses and city streets the world 
over. 

On a rise of hill to the right, a mile or so 
below Fredericton, a glimpse of the 
Dominion Experimental Station is 
caught. A gateless avenue leading up 
to the buildings is a mute invitation to 
take a run around the grounds, past the 


recalled as 
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Appleblossoms at Lower Gagetown. 


Canadian National Railways photograph. 


St. John River orchards are a delight in June, 


with their rosy cloud of bloom; and a rich sight in autumn, when crimson fruit 
bends the boughs. 


flower gardens, which have some new 
charm for every season; past the up-to- 
date farm buildings; the recreation 
grounds, the interesting experimental 
plots, and back to the highway again. 
As the motor sings along, quiet, 
smiling fields of green, with browsing 
cattle and scattered wild flowers fill 
the right of the picture; while to the 
left, out on the river, as like as not, an 
important little tug may come in view, 
drawing a raft of logs up to the mills. 
Before long the road crosses the York 
County line into Sunbury, the oldest 
county in the Province. Just ahead a 
little village crowns the hill, and a pretty 
serenely shadowed river, the Oromocto, 
runs under the bridge over which the 
road leads. From the top of the hill a 
lovely landscape may be seen, whose 
predominating tones are the azure blue 
of the sky, the deeper blue of the St. 
John and the Oromocto, and the bright 
emerald of lush, green intervale, shaded 
into darker tones by the ancient willows 
and graceful elms along the river banks. 


Opposite, beyond Oromocto Island, 
is Maugerville, a Loyalist settlement 
with an old wooden church, under whose 
chancel is buried the Rev. John Sayre 
who came to the St. John River in 1783, 
and wrote proudly of the future of the 
“rising township’’ of Maugerville, to 
whose inhabitants he ministered. 

Oromocto, too, was founded by the 
Loyalists, and its old churchyard forms 
a grassy volume in which are recorded 
names prominent in the early settlement 
and administration of the Province. 
Those who have visited the churchyards 
of the Loyalist settlements along the 
St. John River have remarked that from 
similarity of names they might easily 
believe themselves in the old graveyard 
at Hampstead, Long Island, New York, 
home before the Revolution of many of 
those families who came as voluntary 
exiles to the wilds along the St. John. 

Oromocto has an Indian reserve and a 
well-equipped Indian day school. A 
sawmill and a lumberyard again contri- 
bute a touch of modern industry. A 
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mile below the village is Burton Court 
House, a severe old Colonial building; 
and further down Burton itself, a 
prosperous farming community, with 
orchards stretching away on both sides 
of the road, a delight in June with 
their rosy cloud of bloom, and a rich sight 
in autumn, when crimson fruit bends the 
boughs. 

The wide intervale lands which lie all 
along the river through Maugerville and 
Shefheld provide hundreds of tons of hay. 
At Burton one farmer grew tobacco 
successfully last summer. The Burton 
church, its churchyard another page in 
Loyalist history, is an architectural curi- 
osity from the fact that by some mistake 
in the plans submitted to the builders, a 
steeple of the same size as that intended 
for Fredericton Cathedral was incon- 
gruously grafted on the edifice. 

The view from the hillside road at 
Burton across to the Sheffield side of the 
river is particularly lovely. Mauger’s 
Island divides the river and here the 


Canadian Nationa! Railways photograph. 


At the entrance to Gagetown Creek, a lighthouse gives a nautical touch. In the 

foreground is seen the roadway leading out to the cable ferry by which cars 

cross the river to Jemseg and Grand Lake. It was near the lighthouse that the 

ancient camping ground of the Indians was once located. Relics of their occu- 
pancy are still occasionally found. 


water, narrowed into two channels by 
the island, seems always calm and full of 
dark shadows. In this, Bliss Carman’s 
country, one thinks perforce of Carman’s 
words again: 

‘Fair the land lies, full of August, 

Meadow island, shingly bar, 
Open barns and breezy twilight, 
Peace, and the mild evening star.” 

At Sheffield the Congregational 
Church, the oldest Protestant Church in 
New Brunswick, stands out white and 
clear against the background of trees. 
It was in 1762 that a band of Puritan 
settlers from New England founded the 
settlement at Sheffield, and the next year 
drew up their church covenant. A few 
summers ago a memorial cairn was 
unveiled at this spot with appropriate 
ceremonies, so that, even should the old 
church pass away, the memory of these 
pioneers may not perish. 

On Mauger’s Island are the founda- 
tions of the old house that Major Thomas 
Gilbert built in 1798. Of his life ‘‘on 
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Canadian Nationa! Railways photograph 
The view from the hillside road at Burton, across to the Sheffield side of the St. 
River is particularly lovely when framed with the blossom-laden trees of early June. 




















Canadian National Railways photograph. 


Besides being one of the centres of the lumber industry in New Brunswick, 
although not to such an extent as in the days of Alexander Gibson, Marysville is 
also the site of one of the largest cotton mills in the Dominion, the Canadian 
Cottons, Limited, whose plant appears here, surrounded by the home of employees. 
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Canadian National Railways photograph. 
This paddle wheel mode of travel was once the chief means of getting from Saint 
John to Fredericton. At one time rivalry between two lines was so keen that 
passengers were carried for 50 cents, with a meal included. The “Hampstead,” 
last of its race, passed out of use just before the War. 
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Canadian National Railways photograph. 

River steamer approaching Gagetown wharf. From its situation, Gagetown has 

long been connected with the river steamers, and these picturesque craft, with 

their quaint names, their old-time skippers, their curious cargoes, and their not 
infrequent tragedies, would make a story in themselves. 
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board” this island he writes in a letter 
to one of his relatives who remained 
behind in New England: “Our land 
brings forth abundantly. it is almost 
incredible to see the produce. It makes 
little odds when you plant or sow . 

at harvest time you will have plenty. 
I wonder how you and my Friends can 
Prefer Digging among the Stones and 
paying Rates to an easy life in this 
country. I Don't intend to weigh my 
anchor, nor start from this, ‘till I have 
orders from the Governor of all things,”’ 


wards occupied by Hon. Robert Wilmot, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. 

The winding road below Burton passes 
over Swan Creek, where some hopeful 
souls, armed with a map given them out 
in the Canadian West by an old dying 
Spaniard, years ago undermined a steep 
wooded bank on one side of the lake in 
search of hidden pirate treasure. It isa 
lovely spot, romantic enough without the 
pirate gold. 

On the road leads 
Gagetown, with its 


Upper 
and 


through 
neat homes 




















Descendants of the red men who bartered with French and English for furs, now 
guide sportsmen over their ancient hunting grounds after ducks and big game. 


a spirit of contentment commended to 
this restless age! 

Below Burton there are some good 
farms. Prize potatoes are raised along 
here, and shipments of Sunbury potatoes 
are sent to Cuba. Nearer Oromocto is 
“Beauvoir,’’ formerly owned by the late 
R. D. Wilmot, and now the summer home 
of T. H. Estabrooks, Saint John merch- 
ant, who makes a hobby of the raising 
of seed potatoes. Near ‘‘Beauvoir,”’ 
is beautiful ‘‘Belmont’’ the Loyalist 
home of Hon. John Murray Bliss, 
erected by him in 1820, and after- 


gardens, through a park-like stretch of 
woods; past quaint little St. Bridget’s 
Church, with its background of dark 
evergreens, named by an Irish priest 
with poetry in his soul, as he thought of 
Ireland's sweet saint and her love of the 
forest trees and of the shy woodland 
folk; over the Mill Stream, and by the 
Mill Road to Gagetown. 

At Gagetown was once located the 
meeting ground of the Indians on their 
way up river, and to the many lakes 
which intersect this region; there, in 
1758, a prosperous French village was 
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burned after the exile of the Acadians; 
and on the same ground was built up 
again by Loyalists from New England 
the present village, whose history, dating 
back to 1784, may be read in the well- 
kept records in the Registry office, and 
on the stones in the old graveyard. In 
1786 a Grammar School was established, 
one of whose early teachers was Dr. 
George Roberts, grandfather of the noted 
Roberts family; in 1788, a Law Court 
was in operation, and in 1792, St. John’s 
Church was consecrated by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles Inglis, D.D., first Bishop in the 


village, is an old store house with three 
fire-places set one above the other in the 
massive chimney, believed to have been 
built by the French. 

At lovely Hartt’s Lake, three miles 
above Gagetown, traces remain of the 
old Acadian settlement destroyed by 
Monckton, and indeed, in the misty 
stillness of a summer evening, it is not 
hard to believe that some wistful 
Evangeline stands there and sighs over 
her vanished people. 

Across the river is Jemseg, where the 
mound on which stood Fort Gimsec, 




















Canadian National Railways photograph. 


The beauty of the rolling landscape along the valley of the St. John has won for 
this river the name of the “Rhine of America.” 


British colonies. Gagetown was the 
birthplace of Sir Leonard Tilley, one of 
the ‘“‘Fathers of Confederation,’’ who 
chose the name ‘‘Dominion,”’ to designate 
Canada’s place in the Empire. His old 
home, now used as a hotel, has been 
continuously occupied for over 100 years. 
By its doorway is a bronze tablet, un- 
veiled on Canada’s Diamond Jubilee, to 
commemorate this distinguished native 
son. Other houses of the Colonial type, 
surrounded by ancient honey locusts 
which sweeten the air of early summer, 
speak of Gagetown’s Loyalist origin, 
while on ‘‘The Mount,” opposite the 


built by Sir Thomas Temple in 1659 as 
an Indian trading-post, is now marked by 
a bronze tablet and cairn, placed there 
last autumn. French, English, Dutch, 
and Indians all figured in the struggle for 
supremacy over this region in years gone 
by. 

The Jemseg River connects, a few 
miles further on with Grand Lake, one 
of the largest Canadian lakes east of the 
Great Lakes, a tour of which would 
fill many delightful days. 

At the entrance to Gagetown Creek a 
lighthouse gives a nautical touch, while 
a cable ferry provides a convenient 
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The origin of this old stone house at 


Gagetown, with its deep walls and 
massive chimney containing three fire- 
places, one above the other, is disputed. 
It is believed by many to have been 
built by the Acadians, while others 
consider that it was erected by later 
settlers of English origin. 


means of crossing the river to Jemseg and 
Grand Lake. There are prosperous 
farms through this part of the river, with 
potato fields, dairy cattle, and rows of 
orchard trees. 

Below Gagetown another sawmill 
contributes its quota to New Brunswick 
industry, and, indeed, lumbering may be 
called Gagetown's oldest industry, for 
away back in Acadian days masts were 
cut in the woods behind the village for 
the ships of the French navy under 
Henry IV; and when the early British 
settlers came, they cut spars on the 
“Gilbert Land” for the English navy. 

For years many were the wood-boats 
which plied up and down the river 
with lumber for the “ships of gray Saint 
John,” and coasting schooners still give 
a picturesque touch as they load lumber 
for New York. The “Leary Raft,” a 
huge cigar-shaped structure which went 
about 30 years ago from Gagetown to 
New York, drawn by tug-boats, was the 
only one ever to accomplish this extra- 
ordinary feat. 

At Lower Gagetown is located the 
Cossar Farm, founded by Dr. G. C 
Cossar, of Glasgow, Scotland, to train 
Scotch lads for farm life in Canada. 
Strains of pure-bred stock are raised by 
the institution, and here and on the 
adjoining farms are more fine orchards, 
whose apples, of which the McIntosh is 


especially popular, are shipped to 
Montreal and overseas. Last Decem- 
ber the big, old-fashioned wocden 


house, once the headquarters of General 
Thomas Gage, founder of Gagetown, 
which had housed the Cossar boys for 
18 vears, was burned to the ground, and 
is now being replaced by a modern 
structure. 

The car goes on through Otnabog, 
originally settled by freed slaves who 
came to the St. John River with their 
Loyalist masters. On a hot day in 
summer, when the settlement is taking 
its recreation outdoors, it is like straying 


suddenly into a bit of the “Sunny 
South.”’ The settlement has a church, a 
post ofhce, and a school, the latter, 


however, unfortunately not often with a 
teacher. 

Through a stretch of woods, and 
around a sudden bend high up over a 
lovely view of the Otnabog Stream, and 
on again over a high hill, lies Queenstown ; 
and who is there with soul so dead that 
he will not pause a while to look out over 
one of the finest views in the Province ? 
The clear blue of the sky is reflected 
again and again in the waters of what 
seem like half a dozen rivers and lakes 
spread out in a wonderful panorama. 
Otnabog Lake lies nearest, then the 
St. John River, broader here than up 
among the intervales of Sunbury County. 
and intersected with islands. Farther off 
again is Washademoak Lake. Stately 
elms rise, extending benignant arms over 
the peaceful scene. 

Over on Long Island, just opposite, the 
“early settlers” built a church, believing 
that by so doing the people on both sides 

















Yachting is still a favourite sport on 

the St. John River, and each year the 

“Happy Days” cruise of the Royal 

Kennebecasis Yacht Club from their 

headquarters in Saint John to Freder- 

icton is one of the features of the 
summer. 
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THE RIVER OF 


{ the river would be equally conveni- 
enced; or inconvenienced, one would be 
iclined to sav! Few traces of this edifice 
ow remain, but farmhouses and two or 
hree newer churches dot the landscape 
\ll this region, once called Hampstead. 
vas granted to Col. Richard Hewlett, 
commander of DeLancey’s 3rd Battalion, 
vho came from Hampstead, Long Island, 
New York, and located here after the 
Yevolution. In the old Hewlett “bury 
g ground,” now a part of St. Stephen's 
hurchyard at Queenstown, may be seen 
large granite shaft eulogizing the 
illant Colonel, while in the cemetery at 
Hampstead, New York, is a_ similar 
nemorial, to whose presence an 
\merican women’s organization took 
exception some years ago. 
Che drive continues to be a succession 
of beautiful views. The road is getting 
igher now, and the river wider. Dark 
evergreens begin to replace the willows 
f{ Sunbury County and the elms of 
(Queen's, as the King’s County line 
draws near. The pretty village of 
Hampstead is passed, and near Hamp 
stead the Quarries, where granite is 
manufactured into paving blocks and 
wuilding materials. Far down the rivet 
low Hampstead a_ staunch little 


steamer, white against the blue, will be 
seen making its steady way upstream; 


while the Vallev Railway with its shriek- 
ng Express, running almost parallel 
with the highway, is a reminder of other 
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A comfortable motor yacht such as this 

visitor, provides a delightful way of 

seeing the St. John River as it winds 

for 400 miles through ever-changing 
scenery. 
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This house now modernized was once 
the home of Col. Harry Peters, and 
here Sir Howard Douglas, Governor of 
New Brunswick, something over a cen- 
tury ago, was entertained on the occa- 
sion of a visit to Gagetown. Inci- 
dentally he gave a Spanish quarter to 
a bright little boy named Leonard 
Tilley, who 50 years later was to occupy 
his chair in Government House. 


ways of seeing the St. John River. The 
Valley Railway was finished only 12 
vears ago, and before that horsepower 
of the kind not produced bv gasoline, 
was the only means of travelling over- 
land to the city : 

Evandale, Greenwich, Oak Point, and 
(Glenwood are passed, each turn of the 
road a delight to the eve. At Oak 
Point, near the church which stands on 
a point of land stretching out into the 
river, there is another old Loyalist 
graveyard, where each year descendants 
of these steadfast pioneers decorate the 
graves on Loyalist Day, May 18th. 

At Oak Point, too, may be seen a 
granite boulder, set in a prominent place 
by the side of the road, bearing a bronze 
tablet in memory of the boys from that 
community who fell in the Great War 
Knowing its history of Loyalist ancestry, 
one is not surprised to learn that all this 
Valley of the St. John came loyally to 
the fore in patriotic service. 

Out in the river, a short distance below 
Oak Point, is Caton’s Island, where 
French settlers had a trading post in the 
early part of the Seventeenth Century. 
It was on this historic island that the 
first religious service ever held on the St. 
John River was conducted by a French 
priest in 1610. 

At Brown's Flat is located the Beulah 
Camp Ground, noted all over the con- 
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Calm waters near Gagetown. 


In the distance 


Canadian National] Railways photograph. 


a little tug is seen puffing import- 


antly up river to convey a lumber raft to some of the nearby mills. 


tinent as a summer gathering place for 
religious meetings of the Baptist de- 
nomination. Near here the road passes 
by the summer home of Archdeacon 
H. A. Cody, Canadian novelist and 
poet. The beauty of the wide river, 
with its clustered, rocky islands crowned 
with spruce, the charm of its sloping 


hillsides, and the romantic history of this 
region might well feed the imagination of 
a novelist or a poet. 

Brown's Flat and the surrounding 
country is yearly becoming more and 
more popular as a summer resort; and 
from here down to Saint John, summer 
homes of every size from wee bits of 

















Canadian Nationa! Railways photograph. 


Beautiful Grand Lake, one of Canada’s largest lakes east of the Great Lakes, 


is about 35 miles long, and nine miles across at the widest part. 


It is yearly 


becoming more popular as a summer playground. 
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Canadian Nationa! Railways photograph. 


This old residence of Sir Leonard Tilley, at Gagetown, has been continuously 
occupied for more than 100 years, and is now used as a hotel. Beside the front 
door is a bronze tablet placed on the Diamond Jubilee of Confederation. 


cottages to stately residences are tucked 
into picturesque corners, or are placed on 
commanding views. Bright gardens add 
their splash of color, glimpses of tennis 
courts and dancing pavilions are seen, 
and motor cars are drawn up, looking as 
if they had just come back from some 
happy expedition, or were just about to 


start on one. Laughing groups of young 
people in sports clothes are everywhere 
along the road. 

Grand View is well named; and then 
come Greenwich Hill, Public Landing, 
Lingley and other attractive places on 
both sides of the river, before Westfield 
is reached. At this growing summer 
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Canadian Nationa! Railways photograph. 


The mingled breath of salty air and coal smoke greets the motorist as he glides 

over the bridge from Fairville into “gray” Saint John. Beneath the bridge foam 

the famous Reversing Falls, which receive their name from the fact that at high 

tide the water sweeps up river from the sea; while at low water, the river rushes 
down into the bay. Only at mean tide is navigation possible. 
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A little home set wm the 


which might well please 


resort and railway junction, the Valley 
Railway joins the Canadian Pacific 
Railway line from the west. The St. 
John, from Oak Point down to Westfield, 
stretching in a long, even line, is known 
as the Long Reach. Above Oak Point 
the river runs into the Mistake, a piece 
of water as wide and inviting as the 
river itself to boats bound upstream, 
until after a few miles they find them- 
selves in a “‘blind alley.” 

At Westfield, once the site of another 
old French fort, the beautiful Nerepis 
River, winds its calm and peaceful way 
through Queen's and_ King’s 
until it finds an outlet in the 

On the Nerepis is situated 
the Coffin estate, ‘“‘Alwington 
Manor,”’ built by Major John Coffin, 
a Lovalist of many romantic adventures, 
whose wife was a daughter of the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina. His grave is to 
be seen in the west corner of the cemetery 
it Woodman’s Point. Back of Westfield 
rises Bald Mountain, the highest ‘‘peak”’ 
amongst New Brunswick’s modest moun- 


down 
counties 
St. John. 


old 


tain ranges, and near Westfield the 
motorist may enjoy the unusual sensa- 
tion of coasting down the Devil's 


Back, and getting away with it. 


Below Westfield, from Ingleside 
through Grand Bav to South Bay, a 
magnificent view of the Kennebecasis 


River, its entrance marked hv bold, 





Canadian National Railways photograph 


valle 7] with its view of the river and the hills beyond 


the most fastidious. 


rocky headlands densely wooded, un- 
rolls before the eyes. One of the bristling 
promontories here is aptly named the 
Boar’s Head. White-winged vachts and 
hastening motor boats bound to some of 
the many pleasure spots along the river, 
skim here and there on the blue water, 
and a hint of fog drifting up from the 
Bay of Fundy is a reminder that St 
John is not far distant. Belike, too, an 
aeroplane zooming overhead on its way 
to Millidgeville, will appear in the 
heavens to give notice that the chief 
air-port of the Maritimes is near at hand 

The hard, white road leads swiftls 
onward, up one hill and down anothe 
over the remaining miles, until the 
mingled breath of salty air and coal 
smoke greets the motorist as he glides 


over the bridge from Fairville into 
“gray” Saint John, Bliss Carman’s 
‘“peerless-hearted port of heroes.”’ Little 


the outlines of 
Sea gulls scream 


wreathes of fog soften 
cliffs and city streets. 
close to the busy traffic of the waterfront 
The drive from Fredericton, with its 
dream-like charm of elm-bordered roads 
and serenely flowing river, has ended in 
Saint John of the “old gray rocks so 
durable and brave,” one of Canada’s 
great winter ports, a link between the 
richly endowed Valley of the St. John 
and the countries beyond the seas. 
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The Quebec Basilica. 
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HEY tell the tale of ships and 

lives lost off Long Point, and 

call that region the Graveyard 
of Lake Erie,” said Crosby Morgan, who 
has known the Point as long as most men 
not resident there. ‘‘Yet, when the lake 
is in a turmoil, and you get in behind the 
North Shore, you're in a harbour. And 
when a nor’easter is coming down, and 
your boat pulls in below the South Shore, 
you're in a harbour then, 
too.” 

It might be added that if 
it were not for Long Point 
in mid-lake, mariners would 
be without the lighthouse 
throwing its beams 20 miles 
to Port Dover on the Can- 
adian mainland, and well- 
nigh to Erie, 28 miles away 
on the American shore. 

But on the other hand the 
light would not have been 
needed if the Point had not 
been there; and the ships 
might have braved the worst 
of Erie’s storms had there 


Long Point, Lake Erie 


By Raymonp KNISTER 





RAYMOND KNISTER 


who is the author of “C 


within 


than 
hailing distance of it, and fishing-tugs 
only approach to bear a message or 


steamers pass no nearer 


occasionally a _ traveller, whom _ the 
lighthouse crew will put out to bring 
ashore. Approach by land from the 
western end is impossible, by vehicle or 
afoot. After a few miles of new roadway 
from Port Rowan, through a swamp 
which has been turned into a muskrat 
farm, along a narrow sandy 
beach, past the bridge at the 
Old Cut, where the Cut 
Light once stood and 
schooners drawing nine feet 
of water passed to Port 
Rowan loaded with ties and 
cordwood, you come to the 
newly projected Govern- 
ment Park. After that, miles 
of wilderness — sand-ridges, 
swamps, creeks, forest—im- 
passible, save to the old-time 
hunters and poachers who 
had marked out their ‘“‘six 
mile trees’’ and their ‘‘ten 
an- mile trees’’ through the pen- 


. ‘ adian Short Stories" (an . ae : . 
been neither reefs and sand- anthology), “White Narcis insula, or rather, at that time 
} < > cide j >» 3). sus,’ and a one-act play, > jc 

ars on one side of the 30 «a island. 





mile finger, nor chance of 
harbourage on the other side. 


There would have been 
lacking, it must be con- 
fessed, with Long Point, 


some of the most stirring 
chapters of freshwater mari- 


born in Essex County, Ontar- 
io, in 1899. He received his 
education at the University 
of Toronto and University of 
lowa. At the age of 21 he 
contributed stories and poems 
to various Canadian, Amer- 
ican and Parisian magazines. 
He is at present working ona 
novel based on the character 
of John Keats. 


No! If you wish to reach 
Long Point nowadays, you 
will need to devote some 
thought to the matter, and 
generally possess a sea 
worthy boat, or the goodwill 
of the owner of such. It does 








time history, chapters of 

heroism and horror; and also a some- 
thing which enlivens the air of the whole 
region and has significance in stories 
told by old men in the towns and farms, 
for people who never see Long Point 
from a nearer vantage point than the 
deck of an excursion steamer, while it 
makes of the fishing industry something 
more than a routine matter of livelihood, 
an adventure and a game with high 
stakes. 

A good deal of this legendary quality 
belonging to Long Point is owing to its 
partial inaccessibility, if the Hibern- 
ianism may be pardoned. Excursion 





not need to be a Diesel- 
powered 50-footer, however. W. A. Gor- 
don, who frequently goes to the Point 
from Port Dover for photographs, voy- 
ages in a 14-foot sailboat which may be 
changed on occasion into a cruiser with 
an awninged cockpit and an outboard 
‘“‘kicker.’’ His itinerary leads along the 
shore of the lake westward to Turkey 
Point, a dozen miles, then across to 
Ryerse Island, and eastward along the 
north shore of the Point, with its wild 
rice and lily-pads—a paradise for ducks 
and hunters. Occasionally there are 
wide lane-like spaces of swamps and 
low-lying water opening through the 
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forest, and apparently leading right 
across the Point to the lake on the other 


side. From a narrow strip of sand 
beach which is its full extent at the west- 
ward end, the Point broadens out to 
about four miles in width at Rverse 


Island and Pottohawk Point, and again 
tapers out fine at the eastern end 

You pass Snow Island and 
Creek, Courtwright Ridge, 
Ridge, Nigger Pond (so-called because a 
negro was found drowned in it) Bluff Bar, 
and Gravelly Bay, with Burnt Ridge toits 
westward and Anderson's Pond, opening 
out of it. Here is a waste of country 
vou can little more than guess at and 
glimpse. Ridges run to 80 or a 100 feet 
in width and 15 feet in height. Cedars, 
scrub pine, balsam and _ buttonwood 
abound, there are occasional Balm of 
(ilead trees, huge-boled, imitative of 
the willow, hanging over the quiet water. 
There is one beach tree, or two, according 
to another school of thought, of which 
more later You see stretches of blow- 
sand partly covered with juniper-bushes, 
with which the rum-runners might 
flavour their gin if they cared to stop in 
their hasty sprints across the lake. The 
Indian Paint plant abounds, bright 
red in colour. Stagnant ponds lie in the 
midst of waste of blow-sand, like 


Sawloeg 
Squire's 


the 








ner on the souti 





extinct craters. Or a better similitude is 
provided by the dance of Paupukkeewis 
at Hiawatha’s wedding 

‘Stamped upon the sand, and tossed it 

Wild!y in the air around him. 
Like great snowdrifts o’er the land 
scape, 
Heaping all 
Dunes.”’ 
Only here the footprints of the dance: 
are filled with ancient stagnant water 
While there is a general plenty of snakes 
puff-adders, huge black and 
‘““wampers,’’ black snakes, and, some sav 
rattlers, you are not too likely to en 
counter any of them. Before dee 
were brought over, they were far more o! 
a nuisance. The deer stamp them out 
quite literally with sharp hoofs. Gen 
erally speaking these sand ridges run 
north-east by south-west, diagonally, 
the Point, which extends due 
eastward into Lake Erie. 

A former County Constable, George 
Gamble, of Port Dover, gave me ar 
account of the days of poaching and law- 
lessness common in his time and before 
that. He had the distinction of being 
called the inventor of the hoop-snake, 
and a story is told of his method of 
dealing with the mosquito pest. He 
carried an iron kettle and a_tack- 


the shores with Sand 


gold 


across 





























LONG POINT 


hammer, and on being questioned re- 
garding this seemingly excess baggage, 
he explained that he slept with the iron 
kettle over his head, and the hammer in 
hishand. When the mosquitoes pierced 
the iron kettle he “‘rivetted their bills” 
from the inside. 

The story goes that the Long Point 
Company was formed in 1867, the 
charter having been obtained by Colonel 
Tisdale, Captain Price, Edward Harris, 
ind several Americans. The company 
took over the greater part of the island 
The only other privately owned tract, 
known as the Anderson property, is 
considerably smaller, extending about 
three miles westward from land occupied 
by the lighthouse. Naturally the owners 
of private property like to maintain 
their rights—otherwise, why take the 
trouble to acquire the said property ? 
But it was claimed that the Long Point 
Company extended its boundaries yearly, 
bevond the water's edge, to take in a lot 
of good duck-shooting territory which 
should have pertained to the general 
public. Whether or not this was true, or 
necessary to cause poaching, a good 
deal of poaching was practised, for ducks, 





Sand hills and cedars in the centre of the island 
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-LAKE ERIE 


deer and everything the place provided 
There were keepers, but they were 
ineffectual. It seems that certain mem 
bers of the company roused positive ire 
in the poachers, and it was not safe for 
them to go hunting on their ow: 
property. Rifle-bullets were likely to 
skim casually across the bows of thei: 
canoes. 

At last the company hired a private 
detective who promised to clean up the 
place in a short time. Two stakes mark 
the spot where he was shot down, and 
the ridge is named for him, Allen Ridge 
Today the open grassy glade is quite 
peaceful, with trees surrounding it, and 
overhanging the two stakes, between 
which dead boughs have fallen. Fugitives 
from justice were common, and not 
always apprehended once they had suc- 
ceeded in getting into these fastnesses 
No one was ever tried for the murder 

When vou come to the lighthouse at 
the east point, and its friendly keepers, 
vou have an opportunity of overlooking 
the terrain from the altitude of 100 
feet. This bar of sand with its few 
hundred yards of width cut into by 
inlets, and its height above the lake level 


bi 
. a 
Photograph by W. A. Gordon, Port Dover 


the board fence in the middle background 1S 
division between the Long Point Company and the Anderson properties. 
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scarcely a vard, with its scattered small 
trees, its raised board walk from the 
lighthouse to the keeper's house and the 
fog-alarm station, and its two or three 
other scattered buildings,—this petty 
shoal lying between the two immensities 
of water of the lake and the bay, seems 
ready-made for the play of the high 
winds and waves which surely could 
sweep it all away and scatter it on the 
Canadian shore, or to the Alleghanies 
vou see looming at the southern horizon 
behind the shipping of the harbour of 
Erie town. 
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His storm 
signals were blown out, and could not be 
retrieved for hours. 

Retrieved they would be, one gathered, 
whatever the weather or the sea that was 
running. When it was a matter of doing 
his duty. Mr. Cook was never one to be 


possible to drive a_ horse. 


intimidated by obstacles. He tells how 
the rum-runners used to bother him a 
little, by their importunate demands to 
use his telephone. They represented 
themselves as fishermen, and one got by 
with it by keeping his boat out of sight 
and coming to the lighthouse on foot. 





The new lighthouse, with the fog station on the left. 


With foot on earth again, it is possible 
to have more confidence, in a ca!m day at 
least, but one is still ready to believe 
the wildest tales of storm. Mr. Shelley 
Cook, who was superannuated from the 
post of lighthouse-keeper a couple of 
years ago after a term of 31 years, told 
me of a gale blowing 60 miles an hour 
for 35 hours without cessation. His 
chicken-coop was torn away and its 
occupants scattered; he made good use 
of the railing along the walk to his house, 
that walk under which at one time before 
the sand was piled about it, it was 


He was working for a Port Dover fishing 
company, the fellow said, and he called 
an address on the American side and 
reported that he had so many ‘“‘fish” 
aboard. When he had gone, and his 
craft appeared, rounding the Point and 
headed for Erie, a low, swift hull leaving 
a wake of foam, Mr. Cook knew that he 
had been fooled, and resolved to be 
wary of ‘‘fishermen” thenceforth, unless 
they required succour. 

They were quite capable of feigning 
distress to draw him out on the Bay, or 
of using other methods to get near his 
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LONG POINT 


telephone, being generally characters of 
more or less unscrupulous cast; but 
Shelley Cook. as he remarked parenthet- 

lly in the full flow of his reminiscence, 
was ‘pretty gritty’’ in standing up to 
them. It was pleasant to see this lack 
of false modesty in a slight elderly man 
of middle height who must have been 
pretty gritty’’ on numerous occasions 
in the course of his 31 years at the light- 
house. The loneliness itself must have 
been no slight trial, for his family went 
to the mainland in the winter, and for 
one period of three years he never left 
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station until the same year, though its 
need had been amply demonstrated. This 
was closed after 15 years, in 1926, when 
the majority of the boats of the Great 
Lakes shipping had become larger and 
better built, able to take care of them- 
selves in any but the most tremendous 
gales. 

It was an odd circumstance that the 
hull of an old wrecked steamer was used 
to hold the beach in front of the life- 
saving station. But the hull ran para- 
llel with the shore instead of at right 
angles with it, and the water washed in 





Interior of Long Point facing South Beach. 


his post at all. Sometimes the mail 
would not come oftener than every 
three weeks, and he had to pay his own 
carrier high wages to bring it. Mr. Cook 
is 65 now, though he does not look it by 
10 years at least, and he has retired to 
take up a position onshore. The evening 
of the day I talked with him he was being 
presented in Port Rowan with the King’s 
medal in recognition of his services. 
When he came on duty in June, 1897, 
there was no telephone for rum-runners, 
until 1911, and no rum-runners to de- 
mand its use; nor was there a life-saving 


between them, so that the station had 
to be moved. Sunken hulls and bleaching 
skeletons of ships are common sights 
here,—sternpost, keelson, ribs and spars, 
with odd finds occasionally, like the 
three ancient pancake griddles, one long, 
two round, which Mr. Cook pulled from 
between the inner and outer “skins” 
(the walls) of one wreck. And more 
gruesome finds there have been, like nine 
frozen men, ice-coated, in the life-boat 
of a steamer that never reached shore 
like the body of a 15-year old boy sitting 
bolt upright with his back to a tree, 








looking out unseeingly the still 
heaving waters of a November storm for 
his comrades, all lost 

The roll of boats and fatalities is too 
long to be named here. It is over a 100 
vears since the first lighthouse was 
built, and its foundations are still visible. 
In 1834 another, of wood, 75 feet high, 
was built, a mile east of the first. 
Always the Point is creeping eastward. 


across 


and when this was abandoned in 1915 
(though it was not until 1929 that it 
was burned, by Government order) the 


new, present lighthouse was erected on 
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The smoke-stacks at the fog station 
are no mean landmarks in themselve- 
by daylight, 68 feet high. Here there 
are two boilers and two air compressor: 
forcing air into large steel tanks, thence 
tothediaphone. The functional resulta 
of the apparatus is a three-second blast 
every half-minute—a blast which nearly 
lifts the visitor from the ground when he 
has requested a sample of the fog-alarm 
Also there is a meteorological service 
The observations are telephoned to 
Toronto, and storm signals, by number, 
are hung out. There is a vane anemo 





new land, which had not been there 
when the foundations of the previous one 
were dug 
Long Point 
feet above lake level, 102 feet, an octagon, 
reinforced concrete structure. The light 
is 100,000 candle-power, and the costly 
lens was made in England. A white flash 
is given every eight seconds. One pic- 
tures lonely persons pacing the sand of 
the beach, looking at this light which 
never go out of their minds, and 
themselves by counting the 
take between eight- 


lighthouse rises from four 


can 
amusing 
steps they 

second flash 


each 


ver the quiet waters. 


meter above the steel tower, and a1 
anemograph in the lighthouse-keeper’s 
dwelling, showing the direction and 
velocity of the wind. Needles register 
the information on paper rolls. 

It is not impossible that Long Point 
plaved some part in the War of 1812, for 
cannon-balls and chain-shot have been 
unearthed. But an event which in its 
own right made history was the foun- 
dering of the ‘‘Conductor’’ in November, 
1854, when Abigail Becker performed the 
prodigies of courage celebrated in 
Whittier’s poem and by word of mouth 


ever since. I have spoken with men not 
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Amongst the . 


beyond middle-age who remember see- 
ing Abigail Becker at Port Rowan, still a 
woman of whom those feats could be 
credited, at upwards of 70 years. In this 
part of the country at least the story 
will be long in dying out. As a reminder, 
if it be necessary, we may mention that 
Abigail Becker was the only person who 
was nearby when the ‘Conductor’ was 


3. 


These two stakes mark the scene of the 
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Photograph by W. A. Gordon, Port Dover 


Sand Hills of Long Point. 


lost. Her husband was or the mainland 
She built a great bonfire to encourage 
the sailors, and when they came drifting 
to shore, more dead than alive, at the 
mercy of waves indifferently holding 
them back or flinging them forward, 
Abigail waded out with a rope, and 
rescued more than a score, one after 
another. 


Pr 
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Photograph by W. A. Gordon, Port Dove. 
Allan Ridge murder, Long Point. 
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Old lighthouse erected in 1843. Burned by Government order, June 1929. 


The year before that, in 1853, the 
“Atlantic’’ was sunk in collision off the 
island, as it then was, near the light- 
house, carrying $26,000 in gold. The 
Point’s lone beech tree was used as a 
landmark when Captain McGroder of 
Cleveland located the wreck in 1872. 
In 1910, not to be outdone by his own 
procrastination, he returned, with divers. 





The tree was gone, and the wreck was 
126 feet under water. Mr. Cook is 
inclined to think that the gold, or some 
of it, was found. In this he disagrees 
with Mr. Crosby Morgan, the metero- 
logist of Port Dover, who claims that the 
gold is there, but in the form of dust, 
and that it can not be obtained profitably. 
The ‘“‘Idaho” in '97, with 20 men lost 





Photograph by W. A. Gordon, Port Dover. 


Wreck of an old steamer on the south beach of Long Point. 
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out of the “‘Mark Hopkins,” the 
‘Siberia,’ October, 1904, with 70,000 
bushels of barley, the “‘Pascal B. Pratt,”’ 
burned inside the Point, November, 1908, 
the “C. W. Elphicke,”” in 1913, the 
‘Bessemer”’ car-ferry, which lost 32 men 
in her voyage from Conneaut, Ohio, to 
Port Stanley, Ontario, in 1909; the 
‘Claricn” with 28 men—the list could be 
extended into a history of disaster, if the 
registry journals of the lighthouse were 
opened. The three-master ‘Belle Cash” 
went aground in 1877. A portion of the 
wreck is still above water opposite the 
fog-alarm station. The “Leadville,” 
buried in sand for vears, was at length 
resurrected bv a 

great storm which 
washed het 


»? 


out and 
carried her down the 
beach a mile. Every 
vear beams and ribs 


freshly washed up 
from these old ships 
are seen along the 
Ontario shore 

Then there have 
been the more or 
less miraculous es- 


capes. In July, 1907, 
a small clinker-boat 
carrving four 
from Port 
was lost in a 
in the bay. The old- 
girl, 15, 
the boat with a pad- 
die for eight hours 


girls 
Ry erse 
storm 


est steered 


At midnight it was 
driven upon Long 
Point, and the girls were given shelter 


in a trappers home All the fishing 
tugs of Port Dover were out to the rescue 
Again, the rum-runner “Anna” was 
adrift for two weeks with a famishing 
crew of three. At length it came ashore 
near the east end. Two vears ago at 
Easter-time two fishing tugs of Port 
Dover, the “Atawandron’’ and _ the 
“Jean F which had gone to 
the rescue of the other, were caught in an 
ice-field for a week, and were provisioned 
through visits of an airplane. Another 
plane plunged into the water inside the 
Point bearing two wealthy amateurs 
The plane was lashed to the side of a 
fishing-tug, and was brought to Port 
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A lonely sailor's grave amongst the sand 


dunes of Li 
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Dover. After a week in the cold water, 
the occupants retained the hues of life 
and were undisturbed even to their caps 
and goggles. The steel sides of the cock 
pit had closed upon them and had to be 
cut away. 

The first airplane to reach Long 
Point, oddly enough, came but a few 
days after Walter Lick, of North East 
Pennsylvania, the first man to 
Lake Erie on the ice, in February, 1914 
Che ice bent under his weight in places 
he reported to Mr. Cook, and he carried a 
pole with a hook on it in case of mishaps 
Next day he went to Port Rowan and 
fell into a space where ice-cutting was 

going on, but came 


CTOsS- 


to no harm Mi 
Cook relished the 
storv as one might 


that of a New York- 
er accustomed to 
the traffic jams of 
lower Broadway, but 
knocked down by 
a motor in Port 
Dover 

[lt was Earl Sandt 
another Pennsylvan 
ian, who piloted the 
frst airplane to the 
Point—-almost. He 
had run out of gas- 
oline. It chanced 


that the keeper of 
the lighthouse was 
away on the main- 
land, as navigation 


ng Point. was closed, enjoying 


a well-earned _holi- 


day, and Sandt got into the boat- 
house without result, unsuccessfully 
attempted the fog-alarm station, and 
finally entered the house. Mr. Cook 


later had two bags of cement brought 
over, and made a block commemorating 
the date. 

Could we look back into the times of 
the forerunning lighthouse-keepers 
Clarke, and Harry Wocdward, and 
\Wal ter Stalker, and hear the tales of old 
hunt ers and adventurers in its mysterious 
and wind-swept ridges, we 

in this finger of land 


swamps 
would find 
material for a dczen rcmenrces cf a new 
lYumas 


larrOW 
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} kessa 1? i] wie ul By Walter J 


Phillips Wort) 1 Monograph by 
Varinus Bb irbheat / oronto ] homa 
Velson and Sow 19 3) $75 on 


Phe exquisite wood-block prints of 
Walter J. Phillips of Winnipeg are fam 
he prints of the 
portfolios were done in 


lar to most people 
two previous 
olour The ten prints in the present 
collection are in black and white It 
would be dithcult to sav which method 
s more charming. One finds in both the 
same simplicity of design and delicate 


treatment The titles of the present set 


ire Due-out The Hoh-hok, house 
posts at Warlukwees: House of the 
(sulls: Zunuk: Shacks on the Beach. 


Karlukwees Ruin, Psatsisnukomi;: 
Thunder Bird. \lert Bay: Clothes-line. 
Mamalilicoola; [loating Dock; Com- 
nunitvy Houses \s the titles suggest 
these are chara teristic bits ot Indian 
villages on the coast of British Columbia 
he prints are accompanied by an essay 
m woodcuts by Mr. Phillips, and M1 
Barbeau’s monograph Haunts of the 
Phunder- Bird 
to the Sea By Ernest S 
Clowes Baltimore: The Walliams 
and Wilkins Company. 1929. $4.50 
While Mr. Clowes is concerned with 
the history and economic possibilities of 
waterways ot the United States, several 
of the projects he discusses are of equal 
nterest to Canadians (ine chapter 
deals with the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
inother with Other Routes to the Sea, 
another with Barge Canal Outlets from 
the Lakes, and still another with the 
(creat Lakes He deals also with the 


Shi pwavs 


Mississippi svstem, Atlantic Coastal 
Waterways, and projects west of the 
Rockies His conclusion is that the 


interior of the continent is to-day badly 
in need of cheaper transportation, and 
that as material reduction in railroad 
freights is improbably the only remedy 
is in building up an efficient svstem of 
waterways 


lo the South Sea By Clifford Pincho 
Philadel phia lhe John * Ilrenstop 
Company 1030 $7.50 


The former Governor of Penns, 
vania, with his family and a group of 
scientific friends, set out last vear in hi- 
vacht-schooner ‘Mary Pinchot” on 
vovage to the South Seas his is the 
story of the expedition, which combined 
a glorious holiday with scientific investi 
gation Chev sailed from New York 
down through the Caribbean to the 
Canal and out into the broad Pacific. 
Thev visited Cocos Island and the 
(,alapagos, the Marquesas, the Tuamotu 
Archipelago and Tahiti They had 
adventures in strange learned 
much about the ways of strange people 
and came across many strange creatures 





plac es 


lap dragons, robber crabs, swordfishes 
ilbatrosses, fiving fish, penguins, wahoos 
tropic birds, and that terrifving mon 
ster of the deep, the sea bat. Mr. Pin 
chot tells the story very entertainingly 
and makes us realize how wholeheartedly 
he and his companions enjoyed their 
unusual experience. That the scientity 
side of the vovage was taken seriously is 
proved by the fact that among the 
species collected were 22 hitherto new to 
the United States National Museum 
The book is illustrated with over 250 
reproductions of photographs taken or 
the cruise as well as a number of wood 


engravings 


Wv Case for Empire Free Trad: B 
Lord Beaverbrook. London: The Em 
pire Crusade. 15 cts. 


In this little book of 76 pages Lord 
Beaverbrook has put together the sub 
stance of many addresses on a_ policy 
that he has lately made peculiarly his 
own. Many will agree, many will dis- 
agree, with his arguments and conclu- 
sions, but for all of us this handy little 
book will prove a useful source of 
information 
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Economic Prosperity in the British Em 
pire. By Stephen Leacock. Toronto 
The Macmillan Company of Canada 
1930. $2 

Stephen Leacock is so widely known 

as a humourist that people sometimes 
forget that he is also head of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Political Science 
at McGill University. In this book he 
makes a very distinct contribution to 
economic geography He divides his 
subject into two parts: Past and Future 
In the former his part is that of historian, 
in the latter of prophet. What oneen- 
joys in Dr. Leacock’s statement of any 
problem is his forthright way of putting 
the facts and his refusal to pussvfoot 
That is illustrated, to take one example 
out of many, in his handling of the 
question of American films in England, 
as any reader will see when he reads the 
book. Every one, no doubt, will not 
agree with his conclusions as to how the 
economic prosperity of the British Em 
pire may best be brought about, but no 
intelligent person can very well fail to 
be stimulated by reading this book 


By Marti 
Macmillan 
$1.50 

Canada one-sixth of the 
world’s supply of coal, and vet she is 
the second largest coal importing country 
in the world. It is estimated that the 
coal resources of the Dominion amount 
to 1,200,000,000,000 metric tons, but 
she pays considerably more than $100,- 
000,000 annually to the United States 
for fuel. The explanation of this appar 
ent anomaly is of course that Canada’s 
coal is found only in the western prov- 
inces and in Nova Scotia, while her big 
fuel demand comes from the coalless 
central provinces, and American coal can 
be laid down in Ontario and Quebe 
cheaper than it can be brought from the 
Canadian mines. What is the remedy 
Mr. Nordegg goes into that extremel\ 
important question with great care 
Without attempting to give his argu- 
ments and conclusions, the heart of 
them is simply this Canada can _ be 
made self-supporting in the matter of 
fuel, if all the interests concerned, 
governments, railways, mines and con- 
suming public, will attack the problem 


The Fuel Problem of Canada 
Nordegg Toronto: The 
Company of Canada. 1930 


I IOSSESSES 
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realization 
that this is not a personal but a national! 


intelligently and with the 
problem, calling for co-operation and 


svmpathetic co-operation 


Wood. 
Pres 4 


Basin. 
Oxford 


The Pacin 
Toronto: 
1930. 

The old order changeth. 
ideas, good, bad and indifferent, have 
imposed themselves upon the East 
much of the picturesqueness and charn 
of Asia and the South Seas have been 
buried under the standardized processes 
of the Machine Age. New problems have 
arisen ; the once widely separated lands ot 
the Pacific Basin have been brought 
within comparatively easy reach by the 
amazing advances in transportation ; and 
to-day such a book as this has much 
more of a practical than an academic 
interest. Mr. Wood takes up in succes 
sion the lands tributary to the Pacific 

China, Japan, and minor Asiatic areas 

Australia and New Zealand and _ the 

Pacific Islands, the west coasts of North 

and South America, and puts before us 

in compact and authoritative form thei: 
physical and climatic characteristics 

and the economic life of their people. A 

useful book of reference. 


By Gordon L 
University 


Wester! 


China, the Land and the People. By 
L. H. Dudley Buxton. Toronto 
Oxford University Press. 1929. 


Things are moving so fast to-day i 
the ancient land of China that one is in 
danger of losing all sense of proportion 
It is well, therefore, to have within 
reach such a book as this, written by a 
man who knows the land and its people 
and knows them well enough to keep 
both China and the Chinese in reason 
able perspective. Within the compass 
of these 300-odd pages the author tells 
us the essential facts about the natura! 
historv of China, its agriculture, trade 
routes and their relation to industry 
and commerce, the geographical aspects 
of Chinese culture, and the genera! 
conformation and topography of | the 
country. Mr. W. G. Kendrew adds 
chapter on the climate. A number of 
excellent illustrations including under 
standable sketch maps, help the reader 
to follow the text 

















AMONGST THE 


lhe Story o} the Red Man By Flora 
Warren Seymour. Toronto: Long 
mans, Green and Company. 1020. $5 


A readable and authoritative history 
of the North American Indian, particu 
larly in his relations with the White in 
vader of his ancestral home. Mrs. Sey 
mour is a member of the Board of Indian 
Commissioners of the United States, and 
writes with knowledge as well as with 
sympathy and understanding. Her re 


cord is confined to the tribes of the 


l'nited States, and therefore leaves out 
of account the long and sometimes in 
volved story of the Indian in Canada, 
except insolar as the two stories overt 
ap Through these pages move such 
ommanding figures as Pontiac, Tecum- 
seh and Joseph Brant, and the narrative 
moves back and forth throughout what 
was once Indian territory, the land of 
the Seminole, the Oregon country, the 
Old Southwest, the northern plains. It 
s very well illustrated, both with maps 
ind reproductions of old pictures, and 
contains a series of useful bibliographical 
notes and an index 


Stnce Then. By Sir Philip Gibbs. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Toronto: 
Musson Book Company. 1930. $4. 


In ‘‘Now It Can Be Told” and ‘More 
That Must Be Told” Sir Philip Gibbs 
told the story of the world at war. In 
this book he tells the disturbing story of 
the world at peace, or ostensibly at 
peace. In a series of startling pictures he 
reveals the conditions of unrest and 
distrust and suffering that have been the 
inevitable result of the war and of cer- 
tain provisions of the peace treaties. He 
takes his readers through Germany, 
Hungary, Greece, Italy, Austria, France, 
England, the United States and Russia, 
and describes conditions as he found 
them a decade after the Armistice. It 
is a terrible indictment of the present- 
day world, and would be unbearable but 
that it ends on a note of optimism for 
the future—‘‘The younger crowd, so 
unsettled, so undisciplined, without any 
fixed principles or absolute convictions, 
see other points of view besides their 
own, and are groping toward a happier 
wav of life for others besides themselves.” 
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A Mounty’s Wife. By Luta Munday. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of 
Canada. 1930. $2.50. 


As Mrs. Munday points out, many 
books have been written about the 
Mounty, but nothing about his wife 
This gap she has filled, and filled very 
well indeed. There is drama and pathos 
ind humour -sometimes that humour 
that les so close to tears-—in this 
narrative of 20 years in the life of 
one “‘attached to the Force but not of 
it.’ When she married her husband in 
1905 she was a young, inexperienced 
virl, and he was a youngster who had 
lately become a constable in the North 


\West Mounted Police. Together they 
served in that famous corps, through 
foul days and fair, at Cumberland 


House, The Pas, down on the Border 
it Niagara Falls, and finally at the 
remote post on Chesterfield Inlet, and 
this is the very entertaining story of 
their experiences 


* * 


The Foreign Trade of Canada. By Henry 
Laureys. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1929 


here is acertain spaciousness about 
the idea of foreign trade that appeals to 
many who have no pretentions to be 
classed as economists, and the thing 
itself is so vital to the well-being of this 
Dominion that anyone who is com- 
petent to throw light upon it is sure of a 
hearing. Dr. Laureys, who is Dean of the 
School of Higher Commercial Studies of 
Montreal, has gone into the matter very 
thoroughly. His argument that Canada 
has an inadequate marketing organiza- 
tion is not so true to-day as it was a few 
vears ago, but without doubt there is still 
room for improvement. In any event 
his book is an important contribution to 
a very live subject. A Preface by 
Stephen Leacock and a Foreword by 
H. A. Innis add to the weight of Dr 
Laureys’ testimony. 


* * * 


‘Famous Shipwrecks,’ by Frank H 
Shaw, was inadvertently credited to 
Irwin and Gordon, in the November 
number (p. 636). This book is con- 
trolled in Canada by The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 
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The Year Book of the Bermudas, the 
Bahamas, British Guiana, British 
Honduras, and the British West Indies. 
1930. Montreal: Thomas Skinner of 
Canada. $2. 

A very useful handbook, giving in 
concise form the history, administration, 
government, finances, transportation, 
resources and trade of the several col- 
onies, with many illustrations. 


* * * 


The Central European Immigrant in 
Canada. By Robert England. Tor- 
onto: The Macmillan Company of 


1929. $2. 


No problem is more difficult, and cer- 
tainly none more vitally important to 
Canada than her Immigration Policy. 
Every Canadian, therefore, who takes 
his citizenship seriously, will read with 
interest this penetrating study of an 
important phase of the problem. Robert 
England is unusually well equipped to 
discuss the matter intelligently, as he 
combines to an unusual degree the aca- 
demic background and practical knowl- 
edge of the subject in all its details. And 
it is important to remember that his 
study is based upon the work of 50 
highly qualified teachers who volunteered 
their services under what is known as 
the Masonic Scholarship Project in 
Saskatchewan. Mr. England divides 
his subject into three parts: The Problem 
and the People; The Project, including 
Social and Economic Conditions in 
Non-English Districts, the Non-English 
Rural School, and the Community 
Centre; and The Process and a Policy. 


* * * 


Canada. 


Manitoba's Diamond Jubilee. Published 
for the Provincial Diamond Jubilee 
Committee by the Government of Mani- 
toba. 1930. 

In an attractive and fully-illustrated 
booklet, the Jubilee Committee has re- 
corded some of the outstanding events 
of Manitoba's history 1870-1930. The 
text is by W. J. Healy, Provincial Lib- 
rarian, and the illustrations include pic- 
tures of Winnipeg old and new, of historic 
buildings there and elsewhere in the 
province, of old-time ox-cart trains and 
modern power developments, and of the 
men who had most to do with the up- 
building of the central province 


Early Assinthoine lrading Posts of the 
Sourts-Mouth Group 1785-1832. By 


David A. Stewart. Winnipeg: Has- 
torical and Scientific Society of Mani 
toba. 1930. 


A painstaking and interesting descrip 
tion and identification of the numerous 
trading posts of the North West Com- 
pany, X Y Company and Hudson's Bay 
Company that once stood in the neigh 
bourhood of the junction of the Souris 
and Assiniboine rivers in Manitoba. The 
pamphlet is illustrated with photographs 
and plans and contains a bibliography 
and a series of appendices 


* * * 


East of the Sun and West of the Moon. By 


Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit 
Roosevelt. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart. 1930. $1. 


This is another worth-while reprint in 
the Blue Ribbon series. A few years 
ago these enterprising sons of the famous 
President of the United States went ona 
hunting expedition to the Pamirs, 
Turkestan and the Tian Shan Moun- 
tains, in search of rare game for the Field 
Museum of Natural History. They 
were particularly anxious to get speci- 
mens of that Ovis poli, most spectacular 
of all the wild sheep family, first met 
with by Marco Polo in 1256, and so 
rarely encountered since that for a long 
time it was classed with the unicorn and 
the phoenix. The Roosevelts found the 
Ovis poli, brought back specimens of it 
and other little-known animals, had 
a most interesting journey, and tell 
about their adventures in a decidedly 
entertaining way. 


* * 


Growing up in New Guinea. By Margaret 


Mead. New York: William Morro 
and Company. 1930. $3.50. 
Several years ago Margaret Mead 


made a careful study of adolescence in 
Samoa. The present book is the result of 
a similar study of the life of the younger 
children of a primitive community in 
New Guinea, the sea-dwelling Manus of 
the Admiralty Islands. It is a pains- 
taking and admirable piece of work, 
valuable as a contribution to Social 
Science, hardly less valuable because of 
the light it sheds upon the manner and 
customs and environment of a little 
known people 








